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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Our readers may have heard of this classic remark of 
an American speaker at an unreported function in Lon- 

don when discussing Anglo-Irish-American 
et , affairs: “ The trouble is that the Irish forget 

nothing, the English remember nothing, and 
the Americans know nothing.” Without pausing to explore 
the soundness of the orator’s observations concerning his 
own compatriots and our Irish neighbours, we are bound 
to admit the shrewdness of this thrust at ourselves. Forget- 
fulness is a conspicuous British trait, perhaps most highly 
developed in our public men, whose capacity for ignoring 
whatever is inconvenient amounts to an obsession. They 
have now reached the stage of resenting any reminder of 
events prior to August 1914. Before long they will object 
to any reference to the years 1914-1918. We understand 
their attitude as a matter of amour propre, because if there 
be any period of our history in which Talking Men and 
Writing Men did not shine it was during the blind years 
from 1900 to 1914, when they would neither see what stared 
them in the face nor heed any warning of coming catastrophe. 
And as regards the war itself, Responsible Statesmen 
must be dimly conscious that their réle was less magnificent 
than’ was made out at one time by their sycophants on 
the Press, who invented the legend of “‘ the Man who won 
the War ”’ for electioneering purposes, History will probably 
pronounce that the Great War, like most previous wars, was 
won by the Fighting Men—that Talking Men contributed 
little to the victory. Conceivably it may find that had 
the standard of our soldiers and sailors been on no higher 
level than our Statesmanship, we should as inevitably have 
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lost in the field as completely as the Politicians subsequently 
lost in the Council Chamber—victory being converted into 
defeat at the Paris Peace Conference. 


Ovr national forgetfulness—which is by no means confined 
to Politicians—is vividly recalled by the outstanding inter- 

national event of the past month which has 
Lay ost-War },ewildered official and journalistic Bourbons 

who would seek to explain it away, though 
in so doing they give themselves away and dissipate illusions 
and delusions they have palmed off on the British public 
throughout the past winter. Of these the most fashionable 
and the most popular is the amiable but groundless belief 
that there has been such a moral transformation of Germany 
and the Germans, such a holy change of heart, that the 
post-war Fatherland is a totally different community to 
the pre-war Fatherland, and that any precautions that 
might have been deemed desirable in dealing with the 
Kaiser’s Government are superfluous in our intercourse 
with the high-minded and broad-minded men who nowadays 
steer the German Republic along the path of Peace and 
Good Will towards mankind in general and ourselves in 
particular. These optimists forget—forgetfulness being their 
forte—that precisely the same thing was said before 1914 of 
Wilhelm II and his advisers, whom Lord Haldane and other 
Infallibles trusted as completely as our present Government 
would like to trust the present régime in Berlin. During the 
fateful years in which Germany was sounding “ the dreadful 
note of preparation,” on which all our wiseacres insisted on 
turning a deaf ear, “ Trust the German Emperor,” or “‘ Trust 
the German People,” were the accepted slogans that caused 
any and every expression of distrust to be resented and 
denounced as “ mere scaremongering” or “ blatant Jingo- 
ism.” In those happy days an Anglo-German War was 


‘‘ impossible ’’—until it occurred and had become “ inevit- | 


able.” To-day we are told there is nothing to apprehend 
from Germany because the war is over, and what is over is 
done with. All we need do is to banish the spectre of the 
late war from our minds, “let bygones be bygones,”’ and 
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cultivate that solid friendship with “the Great Protestant 
nation across the North Sea,’ who afforded conclusive 
evidence of her intention to turn over a new leaf at Locarno, 
and now only asks to be allowed to take her proper place 
at Geneva so that she may play her part in the Comity 
of Nations and promote the reconstruction of shattered 
European Civilization. 


Sucu was the legend which a credulous Cabinet, with the 
enthusiastic approval of all ex-Cabinets and the propaganda 

of a powerful Press, p:anted on the unsuspect- 
Lecampe ing people of this country. It was a fable 
of the same texture as the pre-war variety which inspired 
the British Government of the day to completely misjudge 
the situation and to conduct an utterly unprepared nation 
into the most frightful war it every waged. We are still 
“up against” the same old Germany—Prussianized to the 
core—temporarily camouflaged as a Republic until the time 
is ripe for a Hohenzollern Restoration. Its rulers are 
exclusively of the old régime, governed by the old ideas, 
pursuing the old policy by the same tortuous methods— 
realists of the deepest dye who regard other nations as mere 


‘ pawns to be moved as the needs of the Fatherland demand. 


It devolved on The Times correspondent in Berlin to disclose 
the carefully guarded secret that renders ridiculous the 
whole Locarno Campaign, with its pathetic insistence on 
“German good will’? and “German good faith ’’—two 
attributes to which in all fairness we must admit the Prussians 
have never pretended to lay claim, This revelation has 
already produced some prize wriggling among our Mugwumps, 
who are hard put to it to explain away Germany’s “ Rein- 
surance” Treaty with Bolshevist Russia. The plain English 
of this pregnant event is that Europe has reverted to the 
Bismarckian system of diplomacy, in which as the Iron 
Chancellor boasted he was prepared to play “the honest 
broker,” or, in other words, make mischief, and levy blackmail 
first on one Power and then on the other—his trump card 
being the exploitation of the antagonism between Great 
Britain and Russia, and both of whom paid extortion- 
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ate commissions to the “honest broker of Berlin.” The 
National Review has steadily maintained that Prussianized 
Germany is unchanged, unchanging, and unchangeable. 
She is no more to be trusted to-day than yesterday, and 
what she is to-day that she will be to-morrow. 


SHOULD the reader regard our view as prejudiced—and to 
be quite frank we are prejudiced, because to Germans 
the end justifies the means—let him consult 


nin tt the files of The Times, and take The Times’ 


account of this diplomatic development, about | 
which, after all, there is nothing surprising except the sur- 
prise of those who expected the Ethiopian to change his 
skin and the leopard its spots. As the British are exactly 
the same as what they were before the war, only rather 
more so, and a similar observation applies to the Americans, 
the Irish, the French, and many other Nations, why should 
** good old Germany ” be an exception to the general rule. 
Nevertheless, we keenly sympathize in this dénowement with 
the innocent people of the “ Locarno Powers” who were 
misled by the eloquence of Locarno orators and the propa- Ff 
ganda of Locarno organs. How true that “‘ who sups with 
the Devil needs a long spoon.’”’ Locarno statesmen were 
preening themselves on having persuaded contrite and 
chastened Germany to settle down and be a good boy. 
Once again, as so often before, they have been cleverly 
‘spoofed’? by Teutonic diplomacy. Herr Stresemann, 
the German Foreign Minister (who is alleged to have been / 
invited to contribute the article on “‘ Locarno” to a new 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica), has, as in the good 
old Bismarckian days, marketed his association with the f 
Western Powers in Moseow and entered into relations with | 
the Russian Soviet that are incompatible with any serious } 
membership of the League of Nations. The pre-war Liberal 
policy of “trust Germany” led to war. The post-war 

Conservative policy of ‘‘ trust Germany ” has merely contri- } 
buted to the consolidation of a German-Russian Alliance, the 
one thing that all “‘ good Europeans ’’ were most anxious 
to avoid. The contracting parties, who were negotiating 
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months before ‘‘ Locarno,” display their contempt for the 
League of Nations by one of them putting up for election 
at Geneva while the other declares war upon the League. 
We never thought much of Locarno, but we did not realize 
the full extent of the mischief brewing, nor did we suppose 
that the Berlin Government would have the effrontery to 
flaunt this manceuvre in the face of her co-signatories of the 
West before she was actually enrolled in the League. 


It is not we, but The Times (April 14th), which suggestively 
described the Pact between Berlin and Bolshevism as a 
**New Reinsurance Treaty.” Nor was its 
significance attenuated by the statement 
“During the last few days” the Governments of Great 
Britain and France had been informed by Germany that 
she “‘is about to conclude with the Soviet Union a new 
treaty,” that may be described with reference to the treaties 
recently concluded with the Powers of Western and Central 
Europe as a “reinsurance treaty,” any more than by the 
affirmation ‘‘that this new treaty does not in any respect 
conflict with the spirit or the letter of the Treaty of Locarno.” 
That is common form with the tacticians of ‘‘ Reinsurance.” 
What has happened might have been foreseen by any intelli- 
gent student of Teutonic diplomacy. Germany capitalized 
“Locarno ’’ in Moscow, though we do not yet know to what 
extent, as there are sure to be secret clauses in the Pact 
not improbably embracing mutual undertakings of military 
support in certain eventualities which would, of course, be 
violently denied until the moment for action. The disclosure 
of the revival of the Bismarckian policy of Reinsurance 
significantly coincides with a vehement public attack by 
M. Tchitcherin on the League of Nations in the shape of a 
letter to the League secretariat containing the Soviet’s 
offensive refusal to participate in the Disarmament Confer- 
ence, which, according to him, is not designed to achieve 
positive results. An illuminating telegram from The Times 
correspondent in Berlin (April 13th), reminds us that “‘ on the 
German side, especially in Nationalist circles, it has long been 
considered probable that the present loose relations (between 


“ Reinsurance” 
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Germany and Russia) must ultimately develop into a military 
union.”” Just as Germany used “‘ Locarno” in Moscow for 
the purpose of concluding this Alliance, so she will use 
the Alliance to bully and blackmail the Locarno Powers 
and the League of Nations by threatening to let loose the 
Russian hordes on Western Europe unless she receives 
*‘compensation”’ in the shape of ‘‘ Colonial Mandates ” 
that Fatherland is exonerated as regards “‘ War Guilt,” and 
the League is prepared to “‘revise”’ any Peace Treaties to 
which Germany objects. The menace of Russia will be 
systematically used against Western civilization, while the 
threat of an anti-Bolshevist combination will be applied by 
Berlin to Moscow to extract fresh concessions from the 
Soviet. Meanwhile, every ounce of German influence will 
be used to keep Russia actively at war with the British 
Empire. We are not reassured by any attempts yet made 
to explain away this dangerous development. 


WHILE the outlook in Europe is anything but exhilarating 
(among the most depressing factors being the determination 
’ of most British politicians and many journa- 

Lot rege lists to adopt an attitude that can only 
inspire mistrust abroad), there is one develop- 

ment that promises well for the future. At present it 
is incipient, but circumstances will constrain its growth 
and ultimately it may go far to save the situation. It is 
wholly independent of this uncertain country, and indeed 


the less we have to do with it officially in the present mood | 


of British Statesmanship the better for those immediately 
concerned as well as for ourselves. Unofficial England 
watches it with sympathy, interest, and hope. We refer 


to the steadily improving relations between our European | 
Allies as well as among nations that owe their national } 
existence to the Treaties of Peace. France and Italy are, | 


needless to say, the chief Powers whose fortunes are bound 
up with the post-war settlement; they are therefore 


interested in this new orientation, the success of which | 
largely depends on their attitude. A prolonged chapter of | 


accidents, coupled with the mutual sensitiveness of Latin 
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nations, who, like some other Sisters, readily give and 
easily take offence, inclines these two great countries to 
view each other askance and to resist the efforts of prescient 
Statesmen in Paris and Rome to establish the Entente 
Cordial so eloquently called for by racial affinity and 
political interests. Onlookers can see that there have been 
serious faults on both sides. The extraordinary good 
fortune of the Allies in having Italy on their side during 
the Great War and the immense influence she exercised on 
the issue by the operations of her magnificent Army— 
which conducted a campaign which has never been ade- 
quately acknowledged elsewhere—might have been expected 
to heal old sores. Powers which had fought, suffered, and 
won together would surely make Peace in common and 
with due appreciation of each other’s ambitions, aspirations, 
and vital necessities? Unhappily, this was not to be. 
Italy was shabbily treated at the Paris Peace Conference, 
receiving small support from either France or Great Britain 
against the tyranny of President Wilson, who was allowed 
to make the position of the Roman Government impossible. 
She was naturally sore all the more as she felt that her réle 
in the war was belittled of set purpose in Allied capitals 
and that there was a disposition to treat her diplomatically 
as a lesser Power. Shrewd observers regarded this decon- 
sideration of Italy as one of the factors that produced the 
reaction which afforded Italian Bolshevism its opportunity, 
though fortunately in its turn it provoked a counter reaction 
which established the Fascist régime. 


WE have long regarded the friendship of France and Italy 
as among Europe’s most urgent needs and have rarely 
7 missed an opportunity of preaching this 
— policy both to Frenchmen and Italians. It 
is not, however, always cordially received. 

Not that any Frenchman can give any intelligible account 
of French prejudice against Italy any more than Italians 
can explain their resentment against France, though as 
already admitted of late years Italy has had not a little to 
complain of. Both are hypercritical of each other and 
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predisposed to flare up over some relatively trivial incident 
merely because it happened in Italy or France, as the case 
may be. But there is a welcome change in the Franco- 
Italian atmosphere. The bickerings of their newspapers are 
diminishing and the voice of reason is more often heard in 
one or other organ of the Press. This is one of many gains 
we owe to Signor Mussolini, who has so raised Italian 
prestige that it were farcical for any other nation to affect 
to treat as inferior one of the most virile and vigorous 
Powers who is visibly adding cubits to her stature and is 
clearly predestined to play a part on the International 
stage worthy of her history and her capacity. We are 
told by those who seek to keep France and Italy at logger- 
heads that Paris is perturbed by the Duce’s flamboyant 
speeches, with their constant appeal to national, Imperial, 
and Colonial ambitions which portend an early clash of 
Franco-Italian interests in the Mediterranean. In this 
world we can’t hope to have everything precisely as we 
should wish, and doubtless in some respects it would suit 
France to have a “tame” Italian neighbour ready to say 
*‘ditto’’ to her. Frenchmen should, however, remember 
that no ‘tame’? community would have ventured to take 
up the challenge of Kultur, and that, looking to the future, 
civilization may owe much to a live Italy, which under 
no circumstances could relapse into being the humble 
satellite of the German Powers as in the bad old days of 
the Triplice. Signor Mussolini has spoken forcibly and 


wisely of the mutual advantage of an understanding between | 


the leading Latin nations, who form a bloc of 80,000,000 
that can alone save Europe from the domination of other 
blocs whose ascendancy largely depends on the fratricidal 
discord of the Latin world. Peace and security are the 


greatest of French interests. Were we Frenchmen we Q 
should work overtime to establish a solid, unbreakable ~ 


Western Entente, embracing Italy, Belgium, and Spain, 
which would give pause to potential aggressors. 


THE rapprochement between Germany and Russia cannot 
fail to consolidate the many nations whose very existence 
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is endangered by any alliance between the Germany of 
Hindenburg and Soviet Russia. As previously suggested, 
; we do not know exactly how far Berlin and 

Ho, Teun for Petrograd have gone, but whenever Germany 
and pro-Germany begin to issue dementis 

we know there is something serious in the wind. Consider- 
ing the ignorance nowadays prevailing in official England 
—as in leading London newspaper offices that once took an 
enlightened interest in European affairs—we cannot believe 
that the suspicions of the Continental Governments directly 
threatened by the Berlin-Bolshevist compact will be allayed 
by fatuous suggestions from London that this conspiracy 
is inspired by “the spirit of Locarno” and is in strict 
accordance with the Covenant. Sheer necessity will compel 
all Powers, great and small, whose independence and in- 
tegrity are menaced by these mighty marplots—whether 
they like it or not—to combine, because in their heart of 
hearts they must know that they stand or fall together. 
Let us hope that there may be sufficient statesmanship in 
Paris and Rome to place France and Italy at the head of 
a great movement for the preservation of the liberties of 
Europe against the Prussian Junker—Agrarian, Industrial, 
Financial, hand in glove with the blood-stained Bolshevist. 
Nor need they stand too precisely on the order of their 
going. Italy should remember that France, at a period 
of acute difficulty and general discouragement, has done 
not a little to marshal the forces of civilization, and her 
relations with Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, Jugo-Slavia and 
Rumania indicate that despite chaos among politicians and 
a perpetual slumping of the franc there is some policy and 
purpose in Paris. The larger this Peace Pact, the more 
chance of its preservation. The Italy of Mussolini would 
be such an invaluable reinforcement that a rapprochement 
between Rome and such countries as Jugo-Slavia seems 
to us as wise as it should be inevitable. France and Italy 
should continually ask themselves whether it is their friends 
or their enemies who wished them to quarrel. Bismarck’s 
diplomacy supplies the answer to this question, and now 
that the Bismarckian tradition has been revived in Berlin, 
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Rome and Paris can no longer hesitate as to their duty. 
The Power most interested in keeping them apart is to-day, 
as always, Germany. In this task she will be helped by 
pro-Germans on both sides of the Atlantic, who are never 
so happy as when they are doing the Fatherland’s dirty 
work. They are malignantly active in London in Politics, 
in Finance, and on the Press, and, though numerically 
negligible, are formidable all the more as they try to work 
their pro-Germanism in conjunction with Anglo-American 
propaganda which is useless to England but helpful to 
Germany. Indeed, our pro-Germans divide their time 
between gushing about Germany, cringing to the United 
States, and vituperating France and Italy. Their animosity 
should help the Latins to realize their duty. 


THE civilized portion of the civilized world realized more 
vividly than ever last month the incalculable value of such 
t a life as that of Signor Mussolini. The shallow 

re hee ag saying ‘‘ No man is indispensable” was felt 
to be ludicrous when the horrible news flashed 

from Rome that one of those many demented Irish women 
who ought not to be at large had come within an ace of 
murdering the indispensable “‘ Duce.” We do not propose to 
dwell upon the details of this incident, as madness and vanity 
are so nearly allied that we cannot help feeling that the 
enormous advertisement nowadays assured to any lunatic 
who attempts to assassinate any conspicuous personage 
is an incentive to other lunatics and semi-lunatics to go and do 
likewise. The chief impression left by this episode is the 
wonderful physical courage and moral endurance of the 
great Italian Prime Minister, who, though shot in the face, 
never turned a hair or deflected by an inch from the course 
he had marked out for himself, but went resolutely through 
with his trip to Tripoli, which was rendered all the more 
triumphant by his miraculous escape. Another aspect 
was the world-wide horror expressed at the deed and the 
spontaneous congratulations that deluged Rome that Signor 
Mussolini had been spared. Italians were not only touched 
but surprised by the warmth of foreign newspapers that had 
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been systematically and perversely hostile to Fascism, and 
it was even hinted that there must be an element of 
‘“‘ hypocrisy ’”’ in the horror expressed by certain journals 
in this country which had devoted themselves to making 
their readers hate the ‘“‘ Duce.” We feel convinced that 
these regrets were sincere—doubly so because they were partly 
inspired by remorse. Englishmen loathe assassination, and 
editors who had allowed their columns to be filled by enemies 
of the Fascist régime suddenly realized that they might 
have contributed to create the atmosphere that made such 
an outrage possible and made the only amende then open 
to them. It would be impossible to exaggerate Signor 
Mussolini’s services to Italy, and who serves Italy serves 
the world. 


AttHoucH Mr. Houghton, the American Ambassador in . 
London, recently published in Washington (with the 
; approval, if not on the initiative of, the 
arr Se State Department and with the acquiescence 
of the President) an unprepossessing account 

of Europe from every point of view except that of Germany 
and pro-Germany, there are so far few signs that the Eastern 
Hemisphere is to derive any benefit from his verdict. 
Washington politicians, as we have had occasion to observe 
more than once, usually seek to have it both ways, as in this 
case. If Europe is as black as she is painted—while the 
United States is, as we all know, as white as driven snow— 
surely the former should be allowed to stew in her own juice 
in her own way without the irritating interference of ignorant 
outsiders, who invariably make matters worse. If the 
broadcasting of this unconventional official document meant 
anything, it could only be that henceforward the Washington 
Government would concentrate on American affairs, leaving 
this benighted Old World to go to the dogs at leisure. Such 
was the interpretation generally put on this episode on both 
sides of the Atlantic, emphasized as it was by the delirious 
joy of Senator Borah, the Chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the Senate and leader of the Isolationists, 
who professed to regard Mr. Houghton’s Report as “a bull 
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point” for their propaganda because it indicated that the 
Administration equally desired to cut adrift from all 
** European entanglements.” It was not irrational to infer 
that with the Senate and the White House for once at one, 
and Europe reciprocating a desire to be disentangled of 
Washington’s politics and politicians, we at last had a 
prospect of emancipation. But things are rarely what they 
seem in the American capital, which oscillates between 
*“Internationalism” and “Isolation,” and cannot appar- 
ently make up its mind which horse to ride. A more 
undignified exercise in the art of wobbling we cannot recall. 


As a practical politician Senator Borah is decidedly dis- 
appointing, through his chronic inability ‘“‘to deliver the 
; goods.” We are beginning to ask ourselves 
Give Be ® whether he is, in fact, a genuine Isolationist 
oliday . ‘ : : 

or a spurious Internationalist. As Chairman 

of the Foreign Relations Committee he is virtual dictator 
of American policy because the Administration has the 
utmost difficulty in putting anything through that meets 
with his disapproval. Under the able Chairmanship of 
Senator Lodge, whe possessed exceptional knowledge of 
International affairs, this omnipotent Committee ultimately 
paralysed Wilsonian Administration and shattered Wilsonian 
policies. Senator Borah constantly talks big of what he 
is going to do, but somehow when it comes to the point he 
and his much-advertised ‘‘ Battalion of Death ” are so many 
broken reeds, and the project on which they had declared 
war @ outrance in some shape or form materializes. Thus all 
the forces of obstruction were mobilized in the Senate to 
prevent the United States participating in the preliminary 
Disarmament Conference summoned by the despised League 
of Nations, but almost the next thing we heard was that the 
Senate had meekly voted the necessary appropriation, and 
that the American delegates were ready to confer. That 
they are not yet with us is solely due to the inability of the 
League to fix a time or a place for the Conference. So it 
was with the World Court, which was a special bugbear of 
Senator Borah and the “ Battalion of Death.” Were they 
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worthy of their name and fame, how came they to allow 
this preposterous measure to pass the Senate? We are, 
of course, aware that it signifies nothing, being charged 
with “reservations”? which make it and their authors 
ridiculous, but it would have been more honest and straight- 
forward to reject the World Court outright and to inform 
the League—what is the bare truth—that the United 
States has no desire or intention of entering either its front 
door or its back door. Can’t Senator Borah arrange that 
Europe shall have a holiday from these alarums and excur- 
sions? It is all we ask, nor is it much to ask. He is 
convinced that his own country has everything to gain by 
cultivating its own garden. Europe is equally of opinion 
that she stands to gain from American detachment. Then 
why not leave us alone ? We are not worth saving, according 
to American diplomacy. We don’t want to be saved by 
U.S.A. If Senator Borah seriously believes in the principles 
he professes, both Hemispheres should get what they 
respectively want—Isolation and Freedom. 


Wirn Washington politicians psychologically anxious to be 
disagreeable to this country, and British Governments 

tending to kow-tow to Washington, a condi- 
A Problem tion is created that is highly prejudicial to 
Anglo-American relations. But we gain nothing by ignoring 
actualities or by pretending that things are different from 
what they are, as do too many of our nervous newspapers 
which are terrified of saying ‘‘ Bo”’ to any American goose. 
On the contrary, everything is to be gained by seeing things 
as they are and by discarding illusions concerning ‘“‘ the 
other branch of the English-speaking race.’’ The sooner 
we recognize that Washington politicians regard the Anglo- 
phobe gallery in their country as always worth playing up 
to, the better for us. Our “‘ Hush-hush ”’ Press was appalled 
by the recent disclosure of the long-maturing plot between 
the State Department in Washington and the Foreign 
Relations Committee of the Senate, to trump up several 
thousand preposterous ‘‘ Blockade ”’ claims upon this country 
as being good electioneering for the Republican Party. 
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What most shocked our contemporaries was not so much 
the plot itself or the claims, as that the mancuvre should 
become known to the British public. Otherwise a huge 
Blockade bill might have been quietly paid behind the scenes 
by the common milch cow without anyone on this side of 
the Atlantic being so much as aware that such a transaction 
was on foot. In that event our gushers could have repre- 
sented this episode as “another signal and significant 
instance of the ease with which every Anglo-American 
difference is disposed of, given good will on both sides,” 
and the Pilgrims’ Society might have celebrated the event 
with a dinner and the English-Speaking Union with a lunch 
at which the usual clap-trap could have been talked. From 
the moment, however, the British people were seized of the 
affair, the possibility of Downing Street paying yet more 
blackmail was negatived. 


Our readers should, however, realize that these Blockade 
claims are not as our Anglo-Americanizing Press would 

have us believe—a “stunt” organized by 
Vigiiece” ‘“‘wild men” in Washington at which “ Re- 

sponsible Americans only laugh.” Nothing 
of the kind. These claims are formally filed in the State 
Department, and just as it was the State Department that 
encouraged Mr. Houghton to broadcast his attack on Europe 
in general, and France in particular, so it was the same 
State Department which enabled Senator Borah to table 
a ‘ginger’? motion in the Senate regarding these claims. 
The moment was not specially well chosen, but then neither 
tact nor tactics are the strong point of the State Department, 
which has been taught by our obsequious Foreign Office 
to regard a shillelagh as the proper weapon with which to 
approach John Bull. Directly the outburst of indignation 
in London made it apparent to the meanest understanding 
that public opinion would not allow the British Government 
to be thus blackmailed, the subject was dropped like a hot 
potato until a more convenient season. But neither the 
State Department nor the Republican Administration has 
any intention of abandoning a popular cry against England, 
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and the moment the omens are more favourable, or the 
political prospects of the Republican Party necessitate 
something sensational, out will come these Blockade claims, 
which, be it remembered, practical politicians have en- 
couraged the thousands of claimants to believe will be paid 
by Great Britain, who can be made to pay anything. It 
therefore depends entirely on the vigilance of our own people 
whether this fresh robbery materializes. We cannot excuse 
ourselves in the usual lazy British fashion by saying, “I 
thought it would be all right as it seemed unthinkable that 
any civilized Government could press anything so pre- 
posterous.” Nothing is “unthinkable” in this wicked 
world, and this particular business is much thought about 
in Washington. We would once again counsel our readers 
to read that illuminating book, The Raven on the Skyscraper,* 
if they wish to understand the true inwardness of such an 
incident. 


WirTH His Majesty’s Ministers overwhelmed with domestic 
affairs there is some risk of other equally or more impor- 

tant issues being overlooked. In theory a 
Overwhelmed Conservative Plea should Pat 
Imperial, National, and Foreign Policy, because Conservatives 
believe in the British Empire, in the National cause, and 
in the maintenance of British interests generally ; whereas 


the Liberal and Radical Party care little for such things, 


many of its leading members being inveterate Little 
Englanders of the early Victorian type, while those who 
profess to be “ Imperialists”’ are somewhat lukewarm in 
that faith and utterly unable to keep their end up against 
the predominant Cobdenite and “ Perish India” section. 
Little is to be expected from the Socialists on such problems, 
seeing that they have borrowed their politics from the 
Manchester School, just as they have taken their economics 
from the German Jew Jingo, Karl Marx, who exploited his 
dupes abroad for the benefit of the Fatherland. All that 
can be predicated of Socialists as of Radicals is that on 


* The Raven on the Skyscraper. A Study of America by Veronica and Paul 
King. TT. Fisher Unwin, London. Price 10s, net. 
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Imperial affairs they will be unsympathetic or hostile to 
everything calculated to strengthen the British League of 
Nations, while in foreign affairs they may be relied upon to 
be offensive to our Allies and obsequious to actual or poten- 
tial enemies. Show a Radical or Socialist a Frenchman or 
an Italian and he can scarcely conceal his dislike ; produce 
a German or a Russian Bolshevik and he makes no attempt 
to repress his enthusiasm. It is a strange mentality that 
affects to believe in the Brotherhood of Man and cherishes 
invincible ill-will towards any nation that has shared our 
dangers, our sacrifices, and our sorrows. It is responsible 
for our unpleasing reputation as perfide Albion. This 
attitude has never disarmed an enemy, though it has cost 
us more than one friend, and should the infection spread 
from Radicals and Socialists to the Conservative Party the 
consequences to the country would be grave and the prospect 
of our pursuing any rational foreign policy would be remote. 
In this connection we particularly call our readers’ attention 
to the incisive article elsewhere in this number by Mr. 
Holman, who speaks for all that is best in Australia. 


With the two Oppositions in this deplorable plight on 
Imperial and Foreign Policy the task of a Conservative 
é Government, supported by an enormous 
fie.08 Lopes majority, should be relatively easy, all the 

more so as the British people are generous 
in their judgment of Responsible Statesmanship and 
predisposed to support the Government of the day in 
any sensible course. Why, then, is Conservative policy 
frequently so flabby where we might expect it to be firm, 
judging by the brave declarations of Ministers when in 
Opposition on the strength of which they were returned to 
power? The reasons are not far to seek. In the first place 
this is nominally a Conservative, but actually a Coalition, 
Government, owing to the misguided magnanimity of the 
Prime Minister in inviting ex-Coalitioners to swamp his 
Cabinet. The Coalition had no principles—Conservatism, 
Liberalism, or Socialism meant nothing to its members. 
They were pure opportunists, who regarded convictions as 
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counters in the political game in which office was the only 
goal worth getting. Coalitioners might be useful servants, 
but they are bad masters, and they exercise too much influ- 
ence in the present Government. The second source of 
disappointment in Conservative Imperial and Foreign Policy 
is due to the disposition of all Parliamentary Ministries to 
follow the line of least resistance vis-d-vis their Parliamentary 
opponents, and at the moment the line of least resistance 
in the House of Commons (owing to the inarticulate loyalty 
of the Conservative rank and file) is to play up to the 
Radicals and Socialists by playing up to the Germans and 
by magnifying the League of Nations at Geneva and more 
or less ignoring the British League of Nations, which has 
few friends among the Clyde contingent, and even less among 
the attenuated fragment that occasionally follows Mr. Lloyd 
George into the Division lobby. With a Conservative 
Government smeared over with Coalitionism, and both the 
Oppositions steeped in Cobdenism, the Parliamentary atmo- 
sphere is not favourable to Imperial Thinking, and the 
conspicuous and constructive Imperial Thinkers in the 
Cabinet are liable to become discouraged and to relapse 
into laissez-faire. 


WHATEVER may be the Parliamentary situation or the 
atmosphere of the House of Commons, the Conservative 

Party cannot afford to forget the British 
} ec Empire, or to pursue that mixed parochial 
Cannot Afford 224 cosmopolitan policy that appeals to 

politicians who profess to be “‘ progressive.” 
If the Treasury Bench became immersed in parish pumps 
and Leagues of Nations to the exclusion of the Imperial 
idea, it would devolve upon our rank and file, if only as a 
matter of self-preservation, to call their Leaders to ‘order. 
The enthusiasm of many of our younger members for various 
aspects of Social Reform, their eagerness that this Govern- 
ment shall tackle such dangerous social sores as Housing 
and Unemployment, does not alarm us, even when it includes 
the advocacy of unorthodox remedies. On the contrary, 
we strongly sympathize with the progressive wing of Con- 
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servatism on such issues. But so far from Social Reform 
being incompatible with the policy of Constructive Im- 
perialism—exactly the opposite is the case. They are 
different facets of the same gigantic problem of increasing 
the prosperity and strength and assuring the future of the 
British League of Nations, and incidentally rendering the 
maximum service to the cause of the world’s peace. The 
development of the boundless resources under our own 
flag would of itself be a tremendous social reform, because 
automatically alleviating the lot of those sections of the 
population whose present plight and future outlook are a 
cause of acute anxiety to all good patriots. What we 
deplore is the frittering away of Conservative statesmanship, 
Conservative energy, and Conservative enthusiasm on futile, 
not to say perilous objectives. Such efforts may evoke passing 
applause from Radical and Socialist politicians and journal- 
ists—Parties always appreciating their work being done for 
them by their opponents—but so far many of us are unable 
to see what Ministers have to show for their devoted and 
desperate efforts to “‘ boost”? the Geneva Parliament, seeing 
that every approach to the Millennium is invariably followed 
by a slump. 


In their oratory several Ministers avow attachment to the 
Imperial idea, which is obviously genuine, and could not 
: be otherwise in view of the ties uniting 
srepieaed them to the great Missionary of Empire, 
usiasm . 

who pointed the way nearly a quarter of a 

century ago, which his smaller-minded colleagues had neither 
the nerve nor the imagination to follow. But when we 
turn from utterance to action, we are reluctantly con- 
strained to inquire whether the Government has any definite 
Imperial policy, or whether, as so often before in the 
melancholy history of our Party, the Cobdenites of the 
Carlton Club—who are infinitely more dangerous than 
Cobdenites elsewhere—have once again paralysed all possi- 
bility of Constructive Imperialism. Any Radical, any 
Socialist can glorify the Geneva League of Nations, which 
naturally and necessarily appeals to those who believe in 


scar 
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every country but their own. Only a Conservative states- 
man can be expected to take any practical steps to promote 
Imperial unity, and we must profess our profound regret 
that His Majesty’s Ministers, headed by the Prime Minister 
—whom we all admire and respect, and who is wholly 
admirable on questions he has thought out—should be 
wasting much valuable effort on Geneva, and continually 
holding up Geneva as the Hope of the World. If one-tenth 
of this precious enthusiasm were consecrated by men of 
their resource and ability to the consolidation of the King’s 
Dominions, we might reasonably hope to stem those centri- 
fugal forces which were set in motion when the Covenant 
was presented to the British Empire as the be-all and 
end-all of Imperial endeavour. 


It is common ground that the heart of the Colonial Secretary 
is wholly in his job, and we all appreciate his sleepless 

devotion to the British Empire and his 
ae manifold activities on its behalf. We likewise 

recognize that Mr. Amery has the root of 
the matter in him, and that everything he has written and 
spoken on the Imperial issue is sound and true. This is 
also the feeling overseas, where his knowledge and ability 
and zeal are acknowledged to be something altogether out 
of the ordinary. Were our Imperial policy in his keeping 
we should sleep comfortably in our beds, but unfortunately 
he is one among many Ministers. Several of his colleagues 
are either confirmed Little Englanders who cannot divest 
themselves of their fiscal shibboleths, or professional politicians 
whose Imperial ardour is confined to the sporadic advice 
to “ Buy British Goods ’’—an excellent catchword, though 
without a sympathetic policy the goods will neither be 
made nor marketed, and consequently cannot be bought. 
Beyond the Colonial Secretary’s personal exertions—which 
we should be the last to minimize—and the valuable tours 
of the Colonial Under-Secretary (Mr. Ormsby-Gore) in 
Africa—which should let daylight into our stuffy and 
suburbanized Colonial Office, some of whose personnel 
scarcely know the whereabouts of the places they “ ad- 
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minister ’’—we see few signs of any initiative in the Imperial 
sphere. It is nevertheless not only the outstanding and 
crucial political problem for Britons at home and overseas, 
but likewise the dominant economic issue, because, as Mr, 
Amery, among others, bas frequently and forcibly insisted, 
and as is now common knowledge so that neither Mugwumps, 
bureaucrats nor bankers deny it, the Mother Country’s 
prosperity is bound up with the Dominions, just as their 
well-being and security are bound up with the power of 
the Mother Country. If British statesmanship remains 
inert, “‘ Letting ‘I dare not’ wait upon ‘I would,’” our 
economic outlook will be steadily aggravated while that 
of the Dominions will reach the point, as some of their 
spokesmen have warned us, that they will have no option 
but to carry their goods, including their Preferences, to 
other markets. Some will do this with profound reluctance, 
conscious of its detriment to the Empire, and only of sheer 
necessity ; while others, e.g. certain Dutchmen in South 
Africa, would seize with gusto the opportunity of paying 
off old political scores against Great Britain. 


WE shall of necessity be reminded of the next Imperial 
Conference which has been announced to meet this autumn. 
nee We are not in touch with the official world, 
fw and therefore lay no claim to inside informa- 
tion as to how matters now,stand: There 

was no mention of any Imperial Conference in the Royal 
Speech at the opening of the present Session at Westminster. 
Indeed, the British Empire loomed somewhat small on this 
occasion with ‘‘ Locarno” and the League of Nations in 
the foreground. There was considerable discussion in the 
Press on Imperial affairs following the highly successful 
newspaper tour in Australia, and ultimately a Conference 
was officially billed for October after certain apprehensive 
Conservatives had tabled and withdrawn an amendment to 
the Address calling attention to the lacuna in the Speech 
from the Throne. But what was disconcerting was the 
Ministerial disposition to identify the next Imperial Con- 
ference with “ Locarno,” and to indicate ‘‘ Locarno” as 
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responsible for its assembling, thus’ making the British 
League of Nations a mere annexe of Geneva and, as it were, 
incidental to the complicated mancuvres of European 
statesmanship.. This was no doubt inspired by the highest 
motives, and was in “the true Locarno spirit,” but it is 
clearly incompatible with the Imperial idea and had not 
even the virtue of tactical success, seeing that Locarno 
which began in “slosh” is ending in smoke. Nothing could 
be more fatuous than to make such an event as did not 
happen at Locarnoa pretext for summoning. another Imperial 
Conference. We do not know the precise position ‘at 
present. We cannot help noticing, however, the deathly 
silence in ‘‘ well-informed”? quarters concerning this Con- 
ference, ever since the Geneva fiasco, and we have yet to 
find any trace of enthusiasm in any Dominion in favour of 
its Government risking its political existence by another 
wild-goose chase to London. To be brought here merely 
to say ‘‘ ditto.’’ to Geneva is rather a tall order which cannot 
smile on any serious Overseas statesman, as he has not the 
foggiest idea as to what the blessed League may do next, 
and it may be that he does not share the delusion of Downing 
Street that Peace and Goodwill will reign for evermore 
simply because Germany joins the League, which she means 
to dominate and through its instrumentality to retrieve 
what she lost in the Great War. This development appeals, 
as we all know, to Responsible Statesmen at home who 
pride themselves on forgiving our enemies and forgetting 
our friends; but it makes less appeal to Colonials, who have 
more common sense and more loyalty than those ‘ broad- 
minded”? men who are busily engaged in unlearning all 
the lessons of 1914-1918 and in reviving every pre-war 
hallucination. 


Ir there is to be an Imperial Conference this autumn, as 
was Officially stated some weeks ago, it would on every; 
ground be wiser to hold it in one or other of 
pee Much the Dominions rather than in London. This 
ocarno ; ne . 
is a familiar but we trust not a wearisome 
or distasteful topic to our readers. Dominion Ministers 
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have paid the Mother Country the compliment of continually 
meeting in the Metropolis under the auspices of the Home 
Government, and the time has now come for the return of 
this compliment by a gathering of the Prime Ministers of the 
Empire at some place overseas. It would be peculiarly 
useful just now, and might go far to save the situation by 
getting the Conservative Government out of its present 
groove. Blunders have been recently made—always with 
the best intentions—in connection with the so-called 
** Locarno policy,” of which almost the worst feature was 
the hysterical expectations aroused that Utopia had arrived. 
This new era, it was suggested, required to be counter- 
signed by the British Empire, and, as already pointed out, 
it was mainly for this formality that Dominion Governments 
were to be dragged from the ends of the earth. This 
programme having now gone by the board, and there being 
no new era but only a very old era, with Germany in the 
centre of the chess-board playing off one set of pawns against 
another, the least amende the Home Government can 
make to its opposite numbers in the Dominions is to offer 
to come and discuss common Imperial affairs with them 
at whichever capital may be selected. Why not “ christen ” 
Canberra, the new Federal capital of Australia, by holding 
such a Conference there? ‘‘ How can they know England, 
who only England know,” applies with peculiar force to 
several important members of Mr. Stanley Baldwin’s Cabinet, 
which might derive a new lease of life from a personally 
conducted Imperial tour under the chaperonage of Mr. 
Amery, who might eventually succeed in imbuing his 
colleagues with his own ideals and enthusiasms. 


To bring overworked Dominion statesmen to London to be 
filled with more official ‘“‘dope’’ about Locarno and the 

League of Nations, can do them no con- 
Pome ceivable good and might do appreciable 

harm by inducing them to endorse some 
policy which they had never thought out, fraught with 
consequences that with their imperfect appreciation of the 
facts they had not contemplated. We have witnessed this 
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process repeatedly. On Foreign Affairs an Imperial Con- 
ference meets under circumstances that afford its members 
small chance of grasping the essentials. From the hour of 
their arrival in London, the Premiers are practically im- 
prisoned in a ring fence and exclusively fed on official or 
semi-official propaganda. They are so absorbed in the 
labours of the Conference, which are made as heavy as 
possible, that they have few opportunities of making inde- 
pendent inquiries, though occasionally a strong personality, 
such as Mr. W. M. Hughes or the late Mr. Massey, breaks 
through the Downing Street cordon and both hears and 
expresses unorthodox opinions which produce an instan- 
taneous panic in the official world and in the Downing 
Street Press, which was so furious with the former Australian 
Prime Minister for refusing to toe the line chalked out for 
him, that a veritable anti-Hughes campaign was opened 
by Coalition politicians and pressmen. Mr. Hughes’s crimes 
were that he refused to make a demi-god of President 
Wilson, that he could not swallow the official “‘dope”’ at the 
time of the Armistice, that he declined to sell the Pass to 
Germany or to regard the League of Nations as the last word 
inwisdom. Had Mr. Hughes been listened to instead of being 
“frozen out,” the situation in Europe and throughout the 
British Empire to-day would be incomparably brighter than 
it is, while the prospects of Prussianized Germany regaining 
her ascendancy would be less rosy. Unfortunately the 
Australian Premier received no support from Canada, while 
South Africa constituted itself the advocate of Germany at 
the Peace Conference and an apostle of the League of 
Nations. To-day the position of that institution is such as 
to give pause to unsophisticated Overseas politicians who, 
having unthinkingly committed their countries to the 
Covenant, have not had the nerve to reconsider the policy 
of going nap on the most colossal Fool’s Paradise ever 
invented by the wit of man. Compare the official “‘ dope ” 
with the actual facts : 
(1) The United States, the author of the League of 
Nations, won’t touch its offspring with a barge-pole. 
(2) Russia openly declares war upon it. 
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(3) Germany, while professing to join the League for 
what she can get out of it is in quasi alliance 
with Russia, its sworn enemy. 

(4) Italy, if we may judge by Signor Mussolini’s Bpecehien 
has no faith in it whatsoever. 

(5) France tries to make the best of the League while 
realizing its impotence, which necessitates other 
precautions. 

(6) Japan is a nominal adherent who would never be 
deflected by the League from upholding her own 
interests. 

(7) Great Britain is the solitary Great Power whose 
leading politicians believe in the League of Nations, 
but their reputation for foresight in international 
affairs would be correctly represented by the word 
66 NIL.’’ 


Tue Sinister Pact in South Africa still holds together. 
This is the combination between Labour, led by Colonel 
Ke Cresswell, whose party is mostly of English 

phe Sinister origin, and Nationalism, of purely Dutch 
consistency. The programme jointly issued 

by this combination makes for real trouble, not only for 
South Africa, but for the whole British Empire. There is in 
the first place, the Colour Bar Bill. This is a measure to 
prohibit natives from doing skilled work. The slogan, “A 
White South Africa,’ is made a cover for oppressive legis- 
lation. General Hertzog seems to want to work up a native 
war, and he may yet succeed, though his early attempts 
have failed. The skilled Natives and Indians on the Rail- 
ways, which are Government owned, have been dismissed, 
and ‘* Poor Whites,” Dutchmen all and of a very undesirable 
class, have been put on in their place. The Auditor- 
General of the Railways has called attention to the fact 
that the employment of expensive white labour, in place 
of cheap native labour, is illegal, as the South Africa Act 
lays down that the Railways and harbours must be adminis- 
tered on “‘ business principles.’’ But his remonstrance has 
hitherto been ineffective. In addition to this a Bill has 
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been prepared, and introduced into the Cape Parliament, 
to take the franchise from such Natives and coloured people 
in Cape Province as have hitherto exercised it. The real 
reason is that the Native votes against the Dutchman and 
for the Englishman. The result of all this actual and 
threatened change may be guessed. The Native is anxious 
and uneasy. He feels he is in the grip of his old oppressor 
the Boer, and that the days of English rule and fair play 
are far away. The cardinal difference between Englishman 
and Boer has always been this question of the Native. 
The Boer has always ill-treated the Native; the story is 
told in our Native wars in South Africa, the bulk of which 
originated in the oppressive habits of our Dutch subjects. 
This was recognized in 1820, when a plantation of English 
settlers was made in the Eastern Province of Cape Colony, 
to act as a buffer between the Boers of the Western Province 
and the Native Territories. In 1903 the same principle 
governed Lord Milner’s choice of settlement land, when 
he placed settlers in the “‘ Conquered territory’ on the 
borders of Basutoland. Unluckily his settlement schemes 
were not persisted in, and the Union of South Africa has 
fallen by stages back into the jobbery and obscurantism of 
Boerdom through the administration of three successive 
Dutch Prime Ministers, Generals Botha, Smuts and Hertzog. 
Their first acts of misgovernment took the form of jobbery 
on behalf of their own people. Out of a white adult popula- 
tion of 800,000, 90,000 are officials—mainly Boer. Along 
with this process of creating posts for Dutch has been the 
equally rapid one of getting rid of the British officials who 
created an excellent administrative machine, now breaking 
down under the load of “‘ passengers’ put on toit. Then 
comes the further stage, namely, alienating and oppressing 
the 6,000,000 loyal Natives. 


THERE is a further step ahead: the Flag is to go. The 
Royal Arms have been taken off most Government note- 
The Flag paper, and now the Union Jack is to be 

abolished. The Dutch, including General 
Smuts, are all in favour of this change, and according to the 
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well-informed correspondent of The Times, the Labour 
Party “‘is divided, but their representatives are willing to 
support their Nationalist colleagues to obtain an agreed 
Bill’? (on the Flag question) ‘‘if the South African Party 
members will consent to the elimination of the Union Jack” 
(our italics), Let us hope that the South African Party will 
remain firm in spite of General Smuts, their titular leader. 
For if this plan of eliminating the Union Jack from the design 
of the South African flag is carried out, no one will be able 
to say “ Resurgam,” as was once before said when the 
Union Jack was hauled down and buried in the Transvaal. 
It is not imaginable that Natal, or the eastern province 
of Cape Province, so intensely proud of English descent, 
can agree to this. The result of this anti-British action 
can only mean local trouble. Can nothing be done to show 
them that some of us in England are watching the effort 
of our loyal fellow-subjects with sympathy ? Is it too much 
to expect of a Conservative Government that they should 
remember England in their dealings with South Africa ? 


Everything of any consequence in this country is in- 
variably postponed to the last moment of the last hour in 
, the complacent and confident belief that 
rie something will turn up to obviate disaster, 
or, if the worst comes to the worst, that some- 

how or another and however unprepared we may be, we shall 
manage to ‘‘ muddle through”’ as on former occasions. So 
it has been as regards the Coal Strike, which has hung over 
our heads like a sword of Damocles ever since the publication 
of the Report of the Coal Commission several weeks ago 
without many persons being induced to take the matter 
really seriously or any practical steps being taken to prevent 
catastrophe. At the moment of going to press (April 26th) 
no man can foresee whether some twelfth-hour solution will 
be ‘‘improvised”’ or the community plunged into an in- 
dustrial war of incalculable dimensions. We can form no 
opinion worth expressing concerning an event that will be 
settled one way or another before these pages reach our 
readers. The Prime Minister was eventually brought in 
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as the deus ex machina who would produce a solution of an 
insoluble problem, judging by the rival statements of the 
Mining Association representing the Coal Owners and the 
Mining Federation representing the Miners. These bodies, so 
far from approaching agreement, never discovered any basis 
of negotiation. That Mr. Stanley Baldwin’s aid was finally 
sought by the Industrial Committee of the Trade Unions 
is perhaps a good sign, as evidence that important elements — 
in the Labour World prefer peace to war, whereas every 
utterance of the Chief Spokesman of the Miners indicate 
a preference of war to peace. ‘‘ Emperor” Cook’s boast 
that he is ‘‘a humble follower of Lenin” speaks for itself. 
He has done everything to inflame the situation and to 
make any settlement impossible. If he really represents 
the miners there is no hope of peace. Ministers are criti- 
cized for allowing matters to drift to the edge of disaster, 
but they would not be a British Government had they 
acted otherwise, moreover it must in fairness be admitted 
that had the Prime Minister intervened earlier the wiseacres 
would have declared that but for his “‘ premature action, 
the opposing parties would have succeeded in reaching a 
solution equally satisfactory to capital and labour.” All 
that can now be said is that the outlook could hardly be 
blacker, and we can only hope that while these pages are in 
the press those optimists may be justified in their belief that 
the Prime Minister will produce the rabbit from his hat. 


THE Coal Commission cannot be blamed for this crisis. 
On the contrary, Sir Herbert Samuel and his colleagues 

are generally acknowledged to have tackled 
son cere? their tremendous job with ability and 

thoroughness and to have produced a Report 
of constructive value containing a scheme of more or less 
practical character. This could not appeal in its entirety 
to any Government calling itself Conservative, but in the 
interests of peace the Cabinet pledged themselves to adopt 
it and to introduce the necessary legislation provided the 
other two parties, viz. the owners and the miners, agreed 
likewise to accept it as a whole. The Mining Assvciation, 
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without undue delay, despite the fact that many of the 
Commission’s proposals were distasteful to many coal owners, 
likewise agreed to accept the Report in the interests of 
peace. But the Miners’ Federation, which is dominated by 
Jingoes of the worst type (in whose eyes the working miner 
is a mere political pawn to be moved as Moscow directs), 
from the outset adopted an intransigeant attitude, and 
flatly, continuously, and offensively refused to make any 
contribution to a settlement. They declined to distinguish 
between the varying conditions in the different districts 
necessitating different wage. arrangements as suggested in 
the Report. They vociferously declared that under no 
circumstances would they tolerate any reduction of present 
wages anywhere, or any addition to hours. In a word, 
while the Government and the owners accepted the Report 
and pledged themselves to adopt its scheme, the Miners’ 
Federation would only accept those portions that suited 
their book and rejected the rest. If Peace or War rests 
with them it must be war, because war is just as much 
their policy as it was that of Germany in August 1914. 
Some Mining Politicians are naked revolutionaries eager to 
emulate Lenin and place this country under Soviet Govern- 
ment. Then we have the Socialists under, or over, Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald, who, while professedly Constitutional- 
ists and lip servants of peace, have done nothing to promote 
peace in the coal mines, because they hope to bluff the 
Government into Nationalization. Will the Politicians of 
the Labour World be able to upset the apple-cart ? That 
is the question. 


Tue House of Commons cannot be said to have greatly 
distinguished itself of late, as it has expended inordinate 
} time on things of small moment, and has 
Mismanage- indulged in several “all-night sittings,” of 
ment at ‘ 
Westminster Which some members appear to be proud, 
but which strike the rest of the community 
as extravagantly silly. What would be thought of any 
other institution, society, or business which had to confess 
that through mismanagement during the day it was obliged 


to sit up all night! There is nothing to be said for this 
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stupid practice, which has the worst possible effect on the 
House, whose Members lose their heads and their tempers, 
and then make their own folly an excuse for attacking 
the Chair, on which all-night sessions inflict a tremendous 
strain. Outsiders cannot understand what Mr. James 
Hope, the Chairman of Committees, is even supposed to 
have done that is wrong in Socialist eyes, and can only 
ascribe the threatened vote of censure upon him to the 
fact that the Socialists have worse tempers than other 
people. How they would comport themselves as winners 
we can only guess, but they are pre-eminently bad losers, 
who hold others responsible for their own fiascoes. The 
Economy Bill is admittedly a somewhat ridiculus mus for 
the mountain to have produced, but the Socialist efforts 
to magnify it into a monster are yet more absurd. Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald’s followers, or leaders, must be badly 
gravelled for mud to throw at the Government. Among 
the few useful actions of the House of Commons during 
the past month was the Second Reading given by an over- 
whelming majority to a measure which we owe mainly to 
the praiseworthy persistence of Sir Evelyn Cecil. This 
Bill aims at checking the gross scandal of the publication 
of indecent Divorce Court reports. It does not go nearly 
far enough, and would not touch those unsavoury cases that 
lately shocked the public and injure our prestige abroad. 
But it will be a step in the right direction if it reaches the 
Statute Book, and the sentiment behind it is self-evident 
from the fact that although the Bill was opposed by the 
Chairman of the Parliamentary Committee of the League 
of Nations Union, Sir Ellis Hume Williams could only 
muster three supporters for his special pleading against 
222 Ayes. Another satisfactory episode was the passing 
of Sir Henry Craik’s resolution, nemine contradicente, to 
curb the Bureaucracy that is becoming too big for its boots. 


How little hope there is along present lines, and with the 
present outlook, is made apparent by the article Lord Banbury 

- contributed to the Morning Post (April 16th). 
meee ig The writer is entitled to be heard, not only 
as Chairman of Committee on National Expenditure in 
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1920, but even more as being one of the few genuine econo- 
mists who ever sat in the House of Commons. He points 
out that in 1913 the National Debt was about £650,000,000, 
and the annual expenditure, including the service of the 
debt, about £190,000,000. To-day the National Debt 
is £7,500,000,000, or twelve times what it was in 1913, with 
an annual expenditure of over £800,000,000, or, as Lord 
Banbury points out, ‘four times what it was in 1913.” 
Nor should we ever forget nor allow them to forget that the 
Politicians are primarily responsible for this monstrous 
development, which is directly due to the Great War, which 
we owe in large measure to their blindness, ineptitude, 
vacillation, and cowardice. Had the Asquith Government 
made it plain to Germany throughout the years when the 
plot was maturing that Great Britain would not be “too 
proud to fight’ whenever Germany forced the issue, it is 
as certain as anything human can be that there would have 
been no war. Had that same Government, though shirking 
this plain duty during these critical years, even had the nerve 
to tell Germany during the diplomatic crisis of July 1914 
that the Mailed Fist would have to reckon with us if it 
wantonly attacked our immediate neighbours, peace would 
still have been given a chance. Therefore the politicians 
are responsible for the twelve-fold multiplication of our 
National Debt and fourfold increase of our expenditure, 
which they now calmly treat as an inevitable dispensation. 
As Lord Banbury explains, although we have now no margin 
for contingencies we do not even stop borrowing, and so 
far from our being able to reduce the interest on the National 
Debt through Conversion, we may be constrained to raise the 
rate and thus augment our expenditure. Moreover, extrava- 
gance pervades all Government departments. 


In 1914 the Board of Agriculture cost £309,000, now it costs £2,009,000. 
In 1914 education cost £17,314,000, leaving out Ireland; now, leaving out 
Ireland, £52,311,000 against which £2,730,000 will be received, making a net 
expenditure of £49,581,000, as compared with a net expenditure of £17,314,000 
in 1914. The Local Government Board in 1914 cost £294,000; now the 
Ministry of Health costs £19,230,637, against which appropriations in aid to 
the amount of £682,000 are received. Of this amount £8,400,000 has gone in 
subsidies to houses, but deducting this there remains an expenditure of about 
£11,000,000, as against £294,000 in 1914. The Scotch Board of Health costs 
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another £2,728,000. Since 1914 three new Ministries have been created—the 
Labour Ministry, the Transport Ministry, and the Air Ministry. The Labour 
Ministry is estimated to cost £17,551,000 for the year 1926-27. Of this amount 
£12,160,000 goes as a contribution to the Unemployment Fund; against this 
£4,650,000 is received from the Unemployment Fund in respect of salaries, 
remunerations, and expenses under Section 12 (3) of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act, 1920. This, after allowing for certain other small appropriations 
in aid, makes the total net expenditure, including amounts in other Votes, 


£12,850,000. 

A footnote to the Estimate states: ‘“‘ Taking together unemployment benefit 
and the expenditure borne on this Vote, the total expenditure administered by 
the Ministry is upwards of £40,000,000.” 


Lorp BansBurRy advises the transfer of unemployment 
benefit ‘‘to the other great almsgiving department, the 

Ministry of Health,’ and its gradual aboli- 
_ oany tion together with the Ministry of Labour. 

The Ministry of Transport, he avers, 
fritters away nearly £300,000 annually on “ making 
expensive roads for motorists,” planting trees along those 
roads, etc.—it might usefully be abolished. Then there is 
the Air Ministry, which is estimated to cost an aggregate of 
£21,159,907 for the current year, against which appropriations 
in aid, amounting to £4,860,500 will be received. Were it 
abolished 


and the military part managed by the War Office and the naval part by the 
Admiralty the salaries of the Minister, secretaries, etc., would be saved and the 
fighting efficiency of the Service improved. 


Considerable reductions might also be made on the Civil 
side of the Army and Navy without touching the fighting 
force of these Services. As Lord Banbury observes : 


Had we had a stronger Army in 1914 it is probable that there would have been 
no war, and many lives and much money saved ; but on the Civil side there 
seems room for reduction. In 1914 the Civil part of the War Office cost £443,000, 
now £910,000, and we have a smaller Army. The total number of men in 1914 
was 799,000, now the nominal number is 516,652, but the actual number is only 
463,549. The Admiralty in 1914 cost £450,000; it now costs £1,249,000 and 
we have a smaller Navy. 


This eminent economist ends by recalling the fact that 
the gracious speech from the throne in December 1924, 


contained the following passage : 


Every effort will be made to reduce public expenditure to the lowest possible 
limit consistent with the security and efficiency of the State. The present 
heavy burdens of the taxpayer are a hindrance to the revival of enterprise and 
employment. Economy in every sphere is imperative if we are to regain our 
industrial and commercial prosperity. 
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These are described as “‘ admirable sentiments, admirably 
expressed,”’ but unfortunately not carried out seeing that 


the expenditure for the year just ended, 1925-1926, is £826 millions, an 
inerease of 30 millions over the expenditure of the previous year. 


THE contents of this year’s Budget are unknown to us, as 
it is only ‘“‘ opened’ at the moment of going to press. One 

comment may, however, safely be hazarded 
tn without any risk of a false prophecy. It 

cannot be a disappointment for the simple 
reason that nothing whatsoever is expected of this Budget. 
Last year it was otherwise. Mr. Winston Churchill, as one 
of the most advertised politicians of this or any other time, 
had been haled to the Exchequer by the Press as a heaven- 
born financier who would resolutely grapple with the grave 
problem of post-war expenditure, introduce order where 
there had previously been chaos, combine efficiency with 
economy, etc. As Budget Day (1925) approached, the 
public were kept on tiptoe over the anticipated miracle, and 
even after Mr. Churchill’s interminable oration, efforts were 
made to pretend that his proposals were wonderful. The 
deception could not, however, last, and the little that is now 
remembered of that epoch-making event is that it committed 
this country to the restoration of the Gold Standard, thus 
making us a financial satellite of the United States, while 
dealing a heavy blow at British exports when they could 
least afford it, and precipitating-the coal crisis that is much 
with us. It was a long price to pay for the pleasure of 
allowing a political weathercock to call himself Chancellor 
of the Exchequer when the summit of his hopes had been a 
possible Chancellorship of the Duchy of Lancaster. How- 
ever, this year there are no false hopes. Even Mr. Churchill’s 
ardent admirers on the Press appear to have given him up 
as a bad job and realize that as a financier he is a failure. 
This is not surprising, because, despite his extraordinary 
cleverness and remarkable gifts of writing and rhetoric, 
Mr. Winston Churchill has never really made good in any 
of the many great offices he has held, on none of which has 
he left any permanent mark, either as an administrator or 
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as a statesman. Is it that his glittering talents are purely 
superficial, with the result that he cannot get to the heart 
of any big question, and is consequently dependent on 
advisers who are usually bad as he is no good judge of men 
and would not tolerate a sound opinion? We have long 
regarded his immortal remark on the coming war with 
Germany, made only a few years before that event, when 
he was cultivating the Little Navyites and pro-Germans of 
his then Party, in company with Mr. Lloyd George, as 
eloquent of his mentality. 

There is no real antagonism of interests between Great Britain and 
Germany. Do not allow yourselves, I implore you, to be led away by those 
foolish guides who try to make out that there is a great and fundamental 
collision between these two peoples. They have nothing whatever to fight 


about and nowhere whatever to fight in. (Mr. Winston Churchill at 
Edinburgh, July 17, 1909.) 


By common consent the Daily Mail has rendered conspicuous 
public service by sending Missions of British Trade Unionists 
abroad to study conditions prevailing in 
leading competitive communities. It is some- 
what suggestive that it should nowadays be 
necessary to send working-men from “ Free Trade ” England 
to an ironclad Protectionist country, such as the United 
States, in order to ascertain why its condition is in most 
material respects immeasurably better than our own. Once 
upon a time the boot was on the other leg. We could 
justifiably claim to be “‘the workshop of the world,” and 
would-be competitors came here to study our success with 
a view to emulation. But that, strangely enough, was when 
Great Britain was Protectionist, or living under the indus- 
trial momentum afforded by Protection while other nations 
were groping towards the light, which they ultimately found 
when they established their scientific Tariffs admitting raw 
materials free and heavily taxing all competing manufactured 
goods. It was, after all, common sense—which was knocked 
on the head in these islands eighty years ago. Largely as 
a result of having rejected the dogmas of Adam Smith as 
being entirely unsuited to the world in which they lived, 
the United States has been able to unfold a panorama of 
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prosperity before the astonished eyes of the Daily Mail 
Mission that cannot fail to exercise considerable influence 
on public opinion and political action on this side of the 


Atlantic. The arrangements made for the members of the] i 


Mission were wholly admirable from every point of view, 
and these typical rank-and-file working Trade Unionists 
enjoyed such an experience as had never fallen to the lot 
of men in their position anywhere. They were most cordially 
and hospitably received by the Americans, who from the 
President downwards—if there can be any “ downwards” 
in a Democracy—did everything to make their visit a success, 
and who were doubtless delighted to read ‘‘ Free Traders” 
an impressive lesson on the virtues of Protection, of which 
Americans are pardonably proud. 


THE personnel of the Daily Mail Mission in the United 
States—as of the other Daily Mail Mission touring Germany 

—were not politicians despatched to confirm 
aad Ware of preconceived prejudice or to collect evidence 

in support of any particular creed or cry, 
but practical working Trade Unionists engaged in Engineering 
and kindred occupations. There was no inquiry as to their 
opinions—they may all have voted Socialist at the last 
election so far as the Daily Mail knew or cared. They were 
absolutely free to form their own views on what they saw 
with their own eyes and heard with their own ears. There 
was no kind of pressure or suggestion. They would one 
and all acknowledge that their treatment by our contem- 
porary could not have been more considerate. It is this 
that makes this unique event so useful, and although there 
is small prospect of their report, or indeed of any report, 
influencing the Talking Men of the Trade Unions, we should 
never forget that the vast majority of British working-men 
are sound and sensible, though like other Britons in other 
classes—for example those members of the Carlton Club 
who lately swallowed ‘‘ Locarno ”’ and make a fetish of the 
League of Nations—only err through ignorance. Just as 
the Parliamentary Committee of the League of Nations 


Union in the House of Commons exists to mislead innocent§ 
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| M.P.’s on the facts of European politics, so equally inept 


and mischievous groups dominant in the Trade Unions 
mislead their unwary rank and file on the basic facts of 
industry. The verdict of members of this Mission, who 
have seen things for themselves and have had abundant 
opportunity of discussing conditions with American working- 
men—many of whom were British working-men not so long 
ago—cannot fail to open eyes in this country to the error 
of some of our ways. 


AMONG outstanding phenomena in the United States, cal- 
culated to impress any British visitors who 
Phenomena contrast conditions there and here, are : 


(1) The widespread prosperity percolating through all 
classes of the community. 

(2) The extraordinarily high wages industry can afford 
to pay out of its overflowing abundance. 

(3) The absence of class jealousy and class hatred and 
the consequently amicable relations between em- 
ployer and employed. Capital and Labour realize 
that they are Partners with a common interest and 
not sworn enemies. 


There are, of course, as everywhere, occasional strife and strikes 
in the United States, but American strikes are insignificant 
in number and frequency as compared with the chronic 
“industrial warfare ” from which this country is never free, 
and which is to a large extent the product of poisonous 
propaganda exploiting the misery and hopelessness that 
seem to be endemic under “‘ Free Trade.” Another striking 
feature’ of Transatlantic industry is the initiative and enter- 
prise of its captains, their passion for improved methods 
and readiness to scrap whatever they regard as obsolete 
at any cost. This is no doubt partly temperament—the 
Americans looking forward rather than backward—but it 
is likewise due to the strategic strength of their position, 
which engenders boldness and progress—they cannot be 


| dumped upon from abroad, thanks to the wise anti-dumping 


Legislation of Congress, which regards the home producer, 
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whether employer or employee, as entitled to fair play in 
the home market in order that he may acquire a fair field 


abroad. 


In commenting on the fruits of its notable Mission, the 
Daily Mail, in a leading article (April 21st), touches the 

; spot when it observes “the Tariff gives 
Security ' security,” adding, “the prosperity which 
follows it is fully shared by Labour as our Trade Unionists 
have shown.” This is surely the key to the marvellous 
development of the United States, where an immense number 
of working-men have their own motor-cars, their telephones, 
and homes that are not within the reach of the “‘ comfortable 
classes” in this country. Without the Tariff which supplied 
security and confidence, American Industry could never 
have advanced by the leaps and bounds that have made it 
the envy and admiration of the rest of the world for the 
past forty years. But for the Tariff neither American 
manufacturers nor American working-men would be within 
sight of where they are to-day, and inevitably no Mission 
of British Working-men would have left these shores to 
study this miracle. Protection means increased home pro- 
duction, and the abundant employment which has placed 
the American artisan on his present pinnacle of prosperity, 
The command of an immense and ever-increasing market 
of 100,000,000 people without any risk of sweated foreign 
competition, or that which a depreciated currency stimulates, 
has made the American producer cock of his own walk. 
On the other hand, the suicidal British system of Free 
Imports has enabled our American competitors to capture 
many departments of our home market which would belong 
to British industry if British industrialists had fair play. 
Politicians, however, prefer to let our working-men walk 
the streets rather than abate one jot or tittle of the super- 
stition which they, are pleased to call ‘‘ Free Trade,” a phrase 
that-in the dictionary of the future may not improbably 
be thus defined: “‘a curious form of lunacy that once 
took possession of England, which it converted from being 
the workshop of the world into the workhouse of the world 
before her people recovered their sanity.” 
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At a luncheon held at the Savoy Hotel to welcome the 
returning Mission of Inquiry (April 20th), under,the chair- 
manship of Mr. Thomas Marlowe, the latter 
recalled the origin of the enterprisé—namely, 
the Prime Minister’s speech at Sunderland on January 27th, 
when he said : 


I venture to think that no trade union leader could do better service, to the 
cause he represents than by investigating closely what the methods are that 
enable the American workmen to enjoy a better standard of living than any 
other working people in the world, to produce more, and at the same time to 
have so much higher wages. 


Everybody who read that passage at the time asked, ““ Why 
does not the Government send out an inquiry of that 
kind ?”’ But it was far better that it should be undertaken 
unofficially by an independent organ without any axe to 
grind. At this same function the President of the Board 
of Trade made one of those declarations which come trip- 
pingly from the tongue of politicians, ‘‘I am an optimist 
as to our industrial future.” Lord Haldane was constantly 
telling us before the Great War that he was an “ optimist ” 
as regards Anglo-German relations, but that did not prevent 
the War. We fear Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister’s. ‘‘ optimism ” 
re British industry will not produce the desired result) so 
long as politicians insist on this country remaining the 
common dumping-ground of the world’s surplus goods and 
saddling home production with the Gold Standard, which 
sits on its head like some Old Man of the Sea. Will the 
President of the Board of Trade, or any of his colleagues 
or any Front Bencher, explain how we can hope to get a move 
on under such impossible handicaps? To say as he did 
in the same speech, ‘‘ We are all agreed that there is a great 
need to increase our sales both in our home market and in 
our overseas market,”’ is about as helpful as for a poor man 
to say, “‘I want to be rich.” The question is how we can 
increase our sales with the dice loaded against us everywhere 
and a statesmanship which professedly regards the promo- 
tion of the prosperity of our competitors as among its 
primary duties. 


“ Optimism ” 


Such lamentable and demoralizing nonsense has been 
written of late years on the subject of Spiritualism by men 
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who pass for being clever that Lord Hugh Cecil’s im- 
pressive letter in the Morning Post (April 17th) is a 
s3GL Os articularly timely contribution. He had 
Spicitualiom edn moved to enter the fray by the articles 
on this vexed and vexing question recently appearing in our 
contemporary, which raised the question as to how far 
the Church should assimilate and adopt the religion of 
Spiritualism. Lord Hugh had no difficulty in answering 
this question, on which he expressed himself with 
characteristic lucidity and in terms that will comfort not 
a few Churchmen who were asking themselves, ‘‘ What 
strange gods shall we next be encouraged to worship ? ” 


It seems to me quite plain that the Christian Church and all individual 
Christians are bound to reject Spiritualism with the same absolute and uncom- 
promising hostility with which Christians oppose any transgression of the moral 
law. In saying this I have not in mind the purely scientific investigation of 
Spiritualism. Scientific inquirers may, and I suppose do, concern themselves 
with practices which are morally very objectionable. But I am speaking of 
the practice of Spiritualism by ordinary unscientific persons, and especially 
of Spiritualism as a religion or an adjunct to religion. Christians must, I think, 
unequivocally renounce any such practice. For if it be neither fraud nor 
delusion, it is forbidden by that moral law which was revealed to the Jewish 
Church and accepted by the Christian Church. .. . 

If the Spiritualists are really in communication with spirits, then, I say, neither 
the Christian Church nor any Christian ought to consent to or participate in any 
such communication. 


In the Old Testament Spiritualism was treated as “a grave 
crime.” 


If, then, the prohibitions of the Old Testament are binding upon us, the 
Christian Church can no more assimilate Spiritualism or any part of it than it 
could the atrocious idolatries and sexual vices from which it was @ main effect 
of the divine revelation to rescue the people of Israel. The moral system of 
Judaism was accepted as divine, though imperfect, by Our Lord and His Apostles 
and by the universal consent of the Church. When the ceremonial law was 
superseded it was emphasized that the moral law was still in force among the 
spiritual as among the natural Israelites. Accordingly St. Paul, the great 
antagonist of ceremonial Judaism, always enforces the moral system of the 
Jewish Church upon the Gentile converts. And among the sins he names as to 
be renounced we find “ witchcraft.” So, too, in the Apocalypse ‘ sorcerers,” 
with other evil-doers, are among the outcasts from the heavenly city. And, as 
far as I know, the same censure of dealing with spirits has been the unchanging 
teaching of the whole Christian Church: Semper, ubique, ab omnibus. What 
Christian, then, can reasonably doubt that the Holy Ghost has taught us that 
dealing with spirits is sinful ? 


Lorp Huan Crom can only conceive two answers to his 
argument. Firstly, that the Old Testament had been dis- 
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credited by modern criticism, but such criticism, he points 
out, has been concerned with “the origin, authorship, 
A Sin structure, and date of Old Testament Scrip- 

tures,” not with ‘the claim of inspiration 
or guidance by the Holy Ghost.” 


The modern change of opinion is that the Bible is inspired only to teach 
us religion and morals, not, as used to be thought, also history and natural 
science, and legend will teach us religion as well as history. No modern research 
or argument has at all shaken the Church’s belief that the moral law revealed 
in the Old Testament is the moral law of God taught to men by His Holy Spirit, 
though less perfectly and completely revealed in the Old Testament than in the 
New. 


The second rejoinder, which he thinks more forcible, is 
that what the Bible denounced as witchcraft, sorcery, 
“Black Magic,” and other affinities of unclean things, is 
equally anathema to spiritualists ; but the ban of the Bible 
goes far beyond such things. 


Dealing with familiar spirits is denounced as a kind of idolatry, as spirtual 
fornication. It is, like the worship of Moloch, spoken of as “‘ going a-whoring ” 
after them that have familiar spirits and wizards (Lev. xx. 4-8). And this is 
surely @ censure to which the modern conscience responds. We must not 
turn to any spirit save God ; we must not pervert our spiritual powers from 
communion with God to seek communion with other spirits. We must love 
the Lord our God with all our heart, mind, soul, and strength. We must not 
“ go a-whoring ” after strange spirits. 


Therefore Spiritualism must be reckoned a sin. It is 
Idolatry and a “‘ Spiritual perversion.” In a striking pas- 
sage Lord Hugh reminds Spiritualists of what many of them 
in their peculiar mental condition are apt to forget : 


The Spiritualists enter into direct relation not with the faithful dead, not 
with glorified saints, but with unknown beings whom they call “ controls” 
and who seem not to be distinguishable from familiar spirits. Nor does it seem 
the least certain that the communication effected through these spirits is with 
the blessed dead. The mistakes which are not uncommonly made in such com- 
munications, the uncertainty of identification, especially at first, suggest that 
it is spirits pretending to be dead friends who are thus communicating. And 
while all invocation of saints (if it be such as any Church approves) is directed 
to obtain aid in the approach to God through Christ, and is part of worship 
always centred on God, the undivided Trinity, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
so far as I have read, God is not in the same way the centre of spiritualist devo- 
tion, nor (I believe) among spiritualists is our Lord Jesus Christ represented 
as Divine or as the Saviour of mankind, the only Mediator between God and 
man. Above all, if it be true that dealing with familiar spirits is forbidden, 
these “‘ controls * cannot be spirits obedient to God, and to have relations with 
them must be full of peril. 


As regards the New Testament, the writer argues that the 
references to spirits were directions how to distinguish 
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‘between the manifestations of Evil Spirits and those of 
the Holy Spirits.” 

And if Christians would revive more perfectly the apostolic devotion to the 
Holy Ghost and look to Him as Comforter and Healer, they would be the less 
attracted by the unwholesome teaching of Spiritualists and Christian Scientists, 

Devotion to God, communion with Christ and His Spirit, but with no other 
unseen being, is the safe rule for Christians. Let us by all means pray for the 
dead ; let us pray to God that our dead friends may pray for us, and may loye 
us with an undiminished love, and may know that we still love them and pray 
for them ; let us pray, too, to God for the prayers of St. Mary and all the saints 
that through their holy intercessions we and the whole Body of Christ, the whole 
blessed company of faithful people in this world and the next, may be bound 
together in mutual love and prayer, and may co-operate with God to hasten the 
fulfilment of His most loving purpose. So I think even the keenest agony of 
bereavement will be consoled, so will it become easy to believe that, well as we 
love the dead, God loves them better still, and that we can best help them by 
in prayer. putting in His hand all that spiritual power that He has committed 
to us, that He may use it in pursuance of His love. But let all our dealings be 
with Him, and not with strange spirits. 


DEEP and widespread sorrow has been caused by the death 
of Dr. Axham while still under the stigma of the General 

Medical Council for ‘“‘infamous conduct ” 
Searire of which none but the mandarins of medicine 

regard in that light. Indeed, if such epithets 
be relevant to this untoward affair, many people would 
apply it to the conduct of the General Medical Council 
rather than to the victim of their injustice and ineptitude. 
It is difficult to write calmly when all the canons of decency 
and humanity have been deliberately outraged by those in 
authority who were asked to do but a very small thing for 
an aged man with one foot in the grave, but perversely and 
callously preferred to sacrifice him to their amour-propre. 
What they had said they had said. They flatly refused to 
meet a few weeks earlier, fifteen years after their original 
decree, as a concession to a man in articulo mortis. Were 
any principle at stake or any professional interest in issue, 
we could make allowance for such a body—Committees 
being invariably “stickier”? than their stickiest member. 
But no such excuse can be alleged for what strikes everyone 
as a peculiarly harsh attitude in the heads of a profession 
who have comported themselves like the most tyrannical 
Trade Union. The last shade of a shadow of justification 
for the conduct of the General Medical Council was removed 
in January, when the Royal College of Physicians, Edin- 
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burgh, restored the diploma taken from Dr. Axham when 
he was removed from the register for acting as anesthetist 
to Sir (then Mr.) Herbert Barker, the famous manipulative 
surgeon, afterwards knighted for his services to science and 
man. But although they realized the matter was urgent, 
as Dr. Axham was very old and became very ill under the 
strain of the suspense of awaiting an elementary act of 
justice which would likewise have been a graceful repara- 
tion, the Council obstinately refused to call a special meeting. 
If they have any feelings, which may be doubted, we don’t 
envy them the odium they have brought on themselves and 
their calling. The public regard Dr. Axham as a martyr 
who died with an unsullied reputation in a truly Christian 
spirit. His last message was: ‘‘ Let God forgive... . For 
myself, I forgive as I hope to be forgiven.” 


WE were not among those who indulged in ecstasies over 
the rifling of the tomb of Tutankhamen, against which 

desecration we ventured to protest at the 
ape Sanne time, though as everything is permissible 
Pharaohs to Science or Art, and a “stunt” organized 

by publicity agents was in full swing, it was 
voted mere ‘“‘ crankiness”’ to criticize the fashionable craze 
of the moment. Every day leading London journals pub- 
lished photographs of distinguished tourists being personally 
conducted by Mr. Howard Carter and his staff to view their 
operations at Luxor. To-day, however, there is another 
sentiment about an episode that has been followed by a 
chapter of personal disasters such as give pause to the 
most sceptical. Serious people are solemnly asking them- 
selves whether “‘the Curse of the Pharaohs”? may not be 
something more than an empty phrase. We are told that 
when the body of Tutankhamen was disclosed to the excava- 
tors there was a mark on his face which was reproduced in 
the same place on the face of the unlucky Lord Carnarvon, 
who died of a mosquito bite shortly afterwards. There 
have been many other tragedies recalling the prediction of 
those who foretold misfortune to whoever tampered with 
these tombs. Among recent victims was Monsieur Benedite, 
the distinguished French Archeologist and Egyptologist 
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attached to the Department of Antiquities at Cairo. As 
the Morning Post grimly remarked (April 10th): 


M. Benedite, who was directly connected with the excavations carried out 
by the late Lord Carnarvon and Mr. Howard Carter at Luxor, when the tomb 
of Tutankhamen was first opened, was the fifth archeologist to die whilst the 
work was in progress. 


According to Mr. Arthur Weigall, an eminent Egyptologist 
who has specialized in superstition, the object of the curse 
was to protect the tombs from robbers who might smash 
up some mummy in hunting for jewellery or damage the 
tomb in such a way that its occupants’ identity might 
be lost, which, according to Egyptian faith, would injure 
the spirit’s welfare in the other world. Mr. Weigall added 
(see Morning Post, ibid.) : 


Some very strange things—call them coincidences if you will—have hap- 
pened in connection with the Luxor excavations. For example, there was the 
case of Mr. Howard Carter’s canary which he kept in his house. On the very 
day on which the tomb of Tutankhamen was laid bare, a cobra, than which 
there is no rarer snake in Egypt during the winter months, got into the house 
and swallowed the bird. Now it is a fact that the cobra was the symbol of 
royalty in ancient Egypt. Each Pharaoh wore it on his forehead and head-dress 
to show his power to strike down his enemies. Lovers of the mysterious 
naturally interpreted the incident as the killing of the peace of the English 
Home by the Royal Cobra. 

Mr. Weigall quoted his own sinister prophecy about Lord 


Carnarvon : 


As he entered the tomb he was in a very gay mood, and uttered several 
jocular remarks. I turned to Mr. H. V. Morton, who was just behind me, and 
said half-jokingly : ‘‘ If he goes down in that spirit, I give him six weeks to live.” 
I thought nothing more of it at the time, but exactly six weeks afterwards Lord 
Carnarvon died from the effects of a mosquito bite, and Mr. Morton reminded 
me of what I had said. , 


On the other hand, it may be pointed out that Lord Car- 
narvon was not in robust health at the time, and would be 
peculiarly susceptible to any poison. Still, the grievous 
mortality among those concerned in this business makes one 
think. Is it not possible that some secret and unknown 
poison was imprisoned in the tomb to protect it against 
desecration and to punish the desecrators ? 


Despite the efforts of not a few newspapers to glorify 
Golf as the game of games, because it is an ideal pastime for 
journalists and other sedentary sections of society, the 
great public has remained entirely unmoved by the 
boom in putting. In their eyes there are only two games 
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worth talking about, namely Football in winter and Cricket 
in summer. The prowess of Golfers leaves them “stone 

cold ”’—they are only surprised that popular 
noe cree organs should deem it worth while to present 
Cricket their readers with pictures of relatively small 

crowds surrounding a “green” on which 
“Great Golf” is being played by two athletes who are 
laboriously endeavouring to poke a small ball into a fair-sized 
tin pot. The Australian cricketers have opportunely arrived 
to break up this artificial excitement, and for the next few 
months ‘‘ Scotch croquet ”’ will be in a back seat—even in 
the Press—while public attention is riveted on Test Matches. 
Opinions differ as to whether the present Australian team 
is on a par with its predecessor of 1921, which, under Mr. 
Warwick Armstrong, carried all before it on English grounds. 
But no one denies that it is a formidable combination— 
indeed so formidable that mild surprise was expressed that 
its arrival in Europe should be accompanied by a tremendous 
blowing of trumpets in Australia over these unapproachable 
Supermen. We do not regret this demonstration, which 
has had a salutary and stimulating effect on the cricketers 
of the Mother Country, who, though perhaps inclined to 
introspection and _ self-depreciation, would never allow 
themselves to get “rattled”? by extraneous bluff which 
Mr. ‘‘ Plum” Warner, Chairman of the English Selection 
Committee, likens to some of those manifestations during 
the War, whereby the German General Staff endeavoured 
“to put the wind up” the Allies. Britons always do best 
when they are, so to speak, “‘ up against it,” as is obviously 
the case in cricket, seeing that Australia has lost but a single 
Test Match since the War, while registering twelve victories. 


WE should not presume to express any opinion as to the 
merit of Mr. Collins’s Team. The subject has been exhaus- 
tively canvassed here and in Australia, and 
while some authorities give good reasons for 
regarding it as equal to the Armstrong combination, others 
think otherwise. Some misgiving has been expressed Over- 
seas concerning both the exclusions and the inclusions of 
the Australian Selection Committee. In batting, on form 
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it can only be described as splendid, but should Test Matches 
be limited to three days of not excessively long hours, batting 
alone cannot win—run-getting may overreach itself. In 
fielding the Australians should be fully up to their own high 
standard, but their bowling is something of an unknown 
quantity owing to the different wickets in Australia and 
here. It does not follow that the pitch and pace that are 
destructive in Sydney will work the same havoc at Lord’s 
or the Oval, where the state of the ground is at the mercy 
of our uncertain climate. It were, however, folly to underrate 
Australian bowling in the light of the Macdonald-Gregory 
record of 1921. They no longer have Macdonald, but 
Gregory retains his form, and is reinforced by an eleventh- 
hour discovery in the person of Everett. As they also have 
Mailey and Richardson, to say nothing of Grimmett, of 
whom the latter, like Everett, is a stranger to English 
grounds, though not to English cricketers, our visitors’ 
bowling will test the best English batting. 


Mvcu will, of course, depend on the winning or losing of 
the toss, and if “lucky Collins’ repeats previous perform- 

ances in this department it would be serious 
ol for us, as much depends on the weather. 

That our Selection Committee have no easy 
task goes without saying. This is not due to any paucity 
of first-class cricketers, but to the abundance of those with 
claims as Test Match players and to the extreme difficulty 
of choosing the right man for the right match. An ideal 
XI would consist of all-rounders, every one of whom was 
a tip-top bat, an irresistible bowler, and an unerring field. 
Such a team would make the necessary runs, save the 
necessary runs, and take the necessary wickets. Failing 
such paragons, we must choose in the first place our crack 
bats and best bowlers, who can easily be named (accepting 
the fact that the bats can rarely bowl, even as changes, 
while our finest bowlers are usually poor bats), and fill up 
with the best all-rounders who happen to be in form as each 
Test Match approaches. If some home scribes “crab” 
English cricket, not so the Australians, who intend to 
concentrate on winning as the only chance of doing so. With 
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bats of the calibre of Hobbs—acknowledged to be pre- 
eminent—Sutcliffe, Holmes, and others, and such bowlers 
as Tate and Macaulay, wicket-keepers like Strudwick, 
backed by such all-rounders as Woolley and Kilner, with 
several younger cricketers of brilliant promise to draw upon, 
we have every prospect of wiping out the memory of 1921, 
when our play was markedly inferior to what it now is. 
Our weak points, known to all and widely discussed, are 
the considerable tail to any England XI, consisting of men 
who go in without any expectation of making runs, and often 
without any serious attempt in that direction, and the lack 
of fast bowling. In a dry year this would be a heavy handi- 
cap. Not the least delicate of the Selection Committee’s 
duties will be the choice of a Captain, as to which we shall 
hazard the remark that he should not be a “ passenger,”’ who 
will add another item to the runless tail, but a forcing batsman, 
inspiring confidence by the belief of his side that at a pinch 
he can convert defeat into victory by successful slogging. 


No small sensation has been caused in the Lawn Tennis 

World by the meteoric arrival in the front of the front rank 

, of English players, if not of world players, 

— Tennis of a Cambridge Freshman, Mr. H. W. Austin. 
tion . 

He was far from being unknown, and compe- 
tent judges had long “spotted ” him as a possible Champion 
of the future. But few were prepared for a boy of nineteen 
defeating on successive days International players of the 
calibre of Mr. O. G. N. Turnbull, Mr. J. B. Gilbert, and Mr. 
Crole Rees, who have all represented this country in Davis 
Cup Matches. Mr. Austin’s first big success was in the 
finals of the Magdalen Park Tournament at Wandsworth 
on April 10th, when he reversed a previous defeat by 
Mr. Turnbull (who ranks as England’s best Singles player), 
whom he now beat in two sequent sets (6-2, 10-8). Two 
days later, in the first round of the British Hard Courts 
Championship at Torquay, Mr. Austin defeated Mr. Gilbert 
and thereafter Mr. Crole Rees, who between them only 
scored one set: Conceivably each of these striking successes 
might to some extent be discounted, but there was no 
explaining away such a series, which constitute a record in 
the history of the game for so young a player. No less 
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remarkable was Mr. Austin’s performance in the Final at 
Torquay against one of the most brilliant, accomplished, and 
resourceful Frenchmen, Monsieur Brugnon, whom he ran 
to the full five sets, and at one moment seemed likely to 
beat by three sets to one, It is altogether unprecedented, 
as even Renshaws, Dohertys, and other past heroes took 
time to get into their stride. It is only natural that in these 
rather lean years immense enthusiasm should be aroused by 
Mr, Austin’s achievements. As he is a sensible member of 
a sensible family, there is little danger of his losing his head 
through suddenly finding himself in the centre of the stage. 
But there is a risk of so young a man, who is not too strong, 
overplaying, as Davis Cup Matches plus the Championship 
are a tremendous strain even on the most robust. He is 
a player on the same lines as H. L. Doherty and R. Lacoste 
—that is to say, he combines perfect stroke production with 
complete control and an imperturbability that nothing can 
ruffle. With a sunny and sporting disposition and playing 
the game with obvious enjoyment, Mr, Austin makes a gay 
and popular figure on the Courts. Nevertheless, we share 
the hope of the Evening News, which does so much to pro- 
mote Lawn Tennis, that Mr. Austin’s appearance in Davis 
Cup Matches may be postponed for another year or two. 
Torquay witnessed other notable Junior triumphs in Miss 
Joan Fry’s capture of the Ladies’ Singles Championship, 
and the yet more remarkable victory of Miss Betty Nuthall 
and Miss G. Sterry in the Ladies’ Doubles. Miss Nuthall 
at fourteen is in the front rank of her sex. 


Tue Wimbledon Jubilee promises to be more interesting 
: than ever, from the British point of view 
ks ae on infinitely so, as after too long an interval we 
evidently have champions in the making, 

and need not regard ourselves as permanently relegated to 
the humble réle of spectators of the skill of our visitors in 
the semi-finals and final rounds. That the competition will 
be hot goes without saying, as we are assured of the presence 
of the French, to whom of late years our Championships 
owe so much. The present holder of the Men’s Singles, 
Monsieur Lacoste, will, of course, defend his title, which 
presumably will be challenged by Monsieur Borotra and 
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Monsieur Brugnon, the new British Hard Courts Champion, 
and perhaps other compatriots. It is not yet known who 
will represent the United States—Mr. Tilden has never seen 
the new Wimbledon on which his fellow-countryman, Mr. 
W. M. Johnston, so brilliantly gained the Championship 
three years ago. These two are respectively ranked 1 and 
2 in the World’s First Ten Players,* with Mr. Vincent 
Richards as No. 3. It were extravagant to hope for all the 
trio, but disappointing if none of them appear, and we should 
much appreciate another glimpse of Mr. R. N. Williams. 
Notable and regrettable absentees are the Australians, 
whose leading players find the strain of Davis Cup Competi- 
tion so heavy financially that they are giving International 
Lawn Tennis “a miss” this year, though there may be 
unofficial Australian players at Wimbledon. South Africa, 
Spain, and many other countries will be strongly represented, 
which will increase the keenness of the French to maintain 
their supremacy of this Hemisphere. Of the ladies we 
need only say that Mlle Lenglen’s presence is assured, 
possibly to face a severer test than hitherto, among her 
challengers being Miss Helen Wills, who is improving every 
day according to all accounts, and Mlle Alvarez, a newcomer, 
who should prove not the least attractive feature of the 
tournament, while several among our younger generation of 
girls are developing so rapidly that by the end of June some 
should be able to give a good account of themselves. For 
the retention of the Wightman Cup (played between the 
American and English ladies) we rely largely on Mrs. Godfree 
(Miss McKane), who is at her best in International competi- 
tion. But the attack this year is formidable, with Miss 
Wills and Miss Ryan both playing for U.S.A. 


THERE was a joyful event on April 21st, when the Duchess 

of York gave birth to her first baby—a daughter, and the 

first grand-daughter of the King and Queen. 

= Bless As this new arrival might under conceivable 
er ° f 

circumstances prove to be the most important 

child born in this country in the last thirty years—i.e. since 


* See the invaluable Lawn Tennis Almanack, edited by Mr. Wallis Myers and 
published by F. H. Ayres, Ltd., 111 Aldersgate Street, London, E.C. Price 
2s. 6d. It is fuller and more indispensable than ever. 
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the birth of the Prince of Wales—it is noteworthy that it 
occurred not in any Royal Palace, but at a private house 
(17 Bruton Street), the home of the young mother’s parents, 
where the Duchess had retired some days previously in 
anticipation. The hour was 2.40 a.m., and the good news 
was instantly communicated to Windsor and to the Press, 
accompanied by the reassuring statement that mother and 
daughter were doing well. Some hours later the following 
bulletin was issued : 


The Duchess of York has had some rest since the arrival of her daughter. 
Her Royal Highness and the infant Princess are making very satisfactory 


progress. 
Previous to the confinement a consultation took place at which Sir George 
Blacker was present, and a certain line of treatment was successfully adopted, 


(Signed) Henry Srmson, 
WatLrTeR JAGGER. 


This event, needless to say, has caused intense and universal 
satisfaction. Apart from its public aspects and the popular 
devotion to the dynasty, the Duchess of York holds a special 
place in the affection of the British people, who have watched 
her discharge of the high duties to which she was suddenly 
called three years ago with ever-increasing admiration. It 
seems rather unfortunate that at a time when peace and quiet 
are peculiarly desirable in Bruton Street there should be 
continual coming and going, and that inconsiderate crowds 
should be allowed to hang about the premises when they can 
only be a nuisance to everybody else without doing themselves 
any earthly good. However, that is part of the penalty that 
Royalties pay for being Royal, and presumably they get 
accustomed to the intolerable. The unconscious infant 
becomes the fourth lady in the land, the order being as 
follows: The Queen, Princess Mary (Viscountess Lascelles), 
the Duchess of York, the new Princess. There is keen specu- 
lation concerning her future, because she would become our 
Queen in the event of her uncle, the Prince of Wales, and 
her father having no male issue. This prospect is in no way 
perturbing, as the daughter of such parents should be every- 
thing that a nation could desire—meanwhile, the prevailing 
sentiment may be expressed in the old-fashioned way, 
** God bless her.” 
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AN AUSTRALIAN PROTEST 


To citizens of Australia, opportunities rarely offer of seeing 
British public opinion inthe making. As it has happened, an 
unexpected prolongation of a business visit to the Mother 
Country has kept me in London long enough to see the 
Locarno-Geneva episode almost in its entirety—not indeed 
from its actual beginning, but from some of its earlier pour- 
parlers. The net effect, if I may mention it in passing, has 
been the profound disturbance of what was a deeply rooted 
belief that it was wiser and safer for Australia not to inter- 
fere in foreign affairs. The amateurisms of Australian 
Ministers of the day, it has always seemed to many of us out 
there, cannot be substituted with advantage for the guidance 
of a Foreign Minister and his expert staff. But having seen, 
at close quarters, how to-day the policy of Great Britain is 
really guided, and with what ease, comparatively speaking, 
Minister and Parliament can be stampeded by a brisk Press 
campaign, I have had occasion to re-digest this point and to 
consider whether my own Dominion, at least, ought not to 
seek some additional security. ° 

Nothing was originally more perplexing than the shriek 
raised, by certain journals, before, during and. after the 
Geneva Conference. Journals are perfectly entitled to their 
convictions that delegates assembled at Geneva—or the bulk 
of them—are blackmailers, liars and rascals; but it is 
difficult to understand why, if they do believe this, they 
should urge more and more persistently that the business: of 
British statesmanship is to hand the destinies of this country 
over to their blackmailing, lying, rascally keeping. It is 
easy enough to say that the League of Nations is a centre 
for intrigue, sordid manipulation and petty squabbles. But 
it is difficult to reconcile this with a frantic reiteration of the 
view that the League of Nations is the only possible guardian 
of the peace and happiness of Europe. 

The first impression left upon the mind of a reader of 
this was that of mere incompetency—a childish inability to 
see the contradictions involved—and I may as well plead 
guilty myself to having rested for some time content with 
this explanation. But by degrees, what I cannot help now 
supposing to be the true one suggested itself, an explanation 
which, while not perhaps greatly more advantageous to the 
VOL. LXXXVII 24 
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national reputation for intelligence, does not postulate such 
crude incapacity for thinking. It would appear to be the 
only rational one possible. 

There must be, it would seem, a definite body of feeling 
in London in favour of a re-arrangement of Europe upon the 
basis of an alliance between Great Britain and Germany— 
possibly between Great Britain, Germany and Russia 
(though that is an after-development which probably would 
have to be dealt with when it arose), but certainly between 
Great Britain and Germany. As one rose to the conception 
that the hysterical shrieking that went on all through the 
month of March was part of a determined effort to break 
down the present understanding with our Allies—e.g. France, 
Poland, Italy—and to substitute for that a new alliance with 
our old enemies, every utterance, it appeared, fell into its 
cote and became part of a coherent and understandable 
whole. 

It has to be realized that at all periods in our history 
there has been a party of pusillanimity, whose main anxiety 
has been to live in obsequious friendship with the strongest 
Power of the day, to enjoy the protection of its prestige, 
and to pay for it by accepting its predominance. History 
as it is taught, dwelling mainly on the more glorious periods 
of our (as of every other) country, passes tenderly and with 
an averted glance over those other epochs—less glorious but 
a good deal longer—in which counsels of cowardice have had 
their way. The doctrine that it has been the regular 
national policy of Great Britain to side with the weaker 
nations, and thus preserve a balance of power, is one which 
is to be taken with important reservations. 

In the days of Elizabeth we understood the need of 
joining with the struggling force of Henry IV against the 
overwhelming power of Spain. In the days of Cromwell we 
again understood the wisdom of throwing in our weight 
with Mazarin against the same threat; and although later 
developments raise doubt as to the entire accuracy of the 
calculations on which that decision was based, there need 
be no doubt that when taken it was taken with a clear 
belief in the greater power of Spain and the smaller one of 
France. But then Elizabeth was an exceptional woman, 
and Cromwell an exceptional man. In the interval between 

them, British policy—so far as Britain can be said to have 
had one—consisted of a sycophantic running after the 
strongest Power, the seeking of marriages and of the pro- 
tection which came through marriages, and a_ general 
acceptance of a position at somebody’ else’s chariot wheels. 
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It took a Chatham to see the advantages of supporting the 
then feeble and struggling King of Prussia against might 
enemies, including France, just as it took an Edward VII 
in our own days, when the Russian failure against Japan 
revealed the weakness of the Dual Alliance, to see the clear 
line of English duty and policy in an entente with its 
constituent Powers. 

The policy of William III and of Marlborough in 
throwing the weight of Britain against the gigantic might 
of Louis XIV is perhaps a less effective  illustra- 
tion. William’s wars were perhaps more Dutch than 
British, and those of Queen Anne’s time were, to some 
extent, a mere continuation. The determination to fight 
Napoleon and refuse to make peace with him may fairly be 
quoted as a better case, and the credit for the decision must 
be divided between Pitt and Castlereagh, though it may be 
open to doubt whether Castlereagh would have understood 
its necessity if it had not been for the example set by Pitt. 
William ITI, Marlborough, Pitt, and, subject to this doubt, 
Castlereagh, were again leaders of the highest type, and it 
may be said of them, and still more justly of the others 
enumerated, that it has been the good fortune of British 
policy—a good fortune which has had marked interruptions 
—to be guided at these crises by monarchs or statesmen of 
exceptional calibre. Let us give ourselves full credit for 
the whole Eight, and let us assume that this great Eight had 
the wisdom and the courage to stake the future of the 
nation upon the success of the weaker side in European 
struggles; they have been gloriously justified, and all 
English history is their vindication. But English history, 
like every other history, is a record of the steady falling- 
back of the uninspired mass into the slough out of which 
great and courageous minds have occasionally raised it, and 
the moment that the pressure is taken off the tendency 
recommences to yield to the influence of political gravita- 
tion, and to feel the pull of the great bodies against which 
true statesmanship involves a continuous resistance. 

Is the Mother Country just on the eve of one of these 
periods of national depression following upon national 
nervous exhaustion? Is she now about to return to the 
policy of the Stuarts in place of the policy of Elizabeth and 
Cromwell ? Are we to abandon the place which we took in 
the forefront of the European championship of public law 
and of the equality of nations, and resume the place which 
we had previously occupied—with some considerable uneasi- 
ness—as trainbearer and valet for a renovated Germany ? 
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If certain journalistic “supporters”? of the League of 
Nations could have their way, there would appear to be 
very little doubt that this question would be answered 
affirmatively. 

Germany appears to-day (to an Antipodean eye) still the 
most powerful nation in Europe. With her 65,000,000 
of closely united and well-disciplined people, and with 
10,000,000 others waiting in reserve to be absorbed at the 
moment when the diplomatic obstacles to a union with 
Austria have been overcome, Germany lies like a momen- 
tarily prostrate Colossus amongst the smaller nations of 
Western Europe. The entire white population of the 
British Empire is only just equal to that of Germany even 
now, and its European population is less than two-thirds of 
hers. In efficiency and warlike thoroughness Germany 
excels us all, The job of checking Germany’s aggressive- 
ness and keeping her in her place as one amongst equals is 
clearly going to be a laborious and, occasionally, a trouble- 
some one. The giant aspired to the leadership of Europe. 
We (for we all had a hand in it, including Australia) have 
fought the giant, and we have said after the fight that he 
must fall into line with the rest; for the moment he is 
doing so. But why should we maintain for ever the thank- 
less effort to assure this? ‘“‘ Were it not better done as 
others use ? ’’—allow the giant to bestride the other nations 
on condition that he throws us, from time to time, some 
pourboire 2? Would it not even be advantageous to let him 
rob others on condition that he would undertake not to rob 
us? Such has always been the frame of mind of the 
decadents, the defeatists—a frame of mind which has never 
really represented the high spirit of our independent nation, 
but which has prevailed for periods more or less prolonged 
in the absence of any effective rousing of that spirit by 
better counsels. Such, it would appear, is the frame of 
mind which is now beginning to express itself again, and, as 
usual, in words full of concern for peace and civilization. — 

The language of the spokesmen of these sentiments is 
really not open to permanent misunderstanding. The 
highbrow papers voicing it have been even more definite 
than some popular daily organs. The grossest of dishonesty 
and the most elementary forms of deceit are systematically 
attributed to any Power which is so ill-advised as to stand 
in the slightest degree in Germany’s way. Spain has been 
plainly called a blackmailer; the opposition of Brazil has 
been as plainly attributed to French influence; and the 
denials of France have been received with blunt refusals of 
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credence. No word has fallen more readily from the lips of 
the inspired prophets of the new gospel than the words 
“plot” and “intrigue” as applied to the actions of the 
friendly Powers grouped in the great world council from 
which, as they go on to say in the next sentence, all has to 
be hoped. The Geneva assembly appears as a festering 
mass of corruption, chiefly contributed to by our late Allies 
—helped out, it must, in justice, be recognized, by 
certain other friendly Powers. We have been asked to 
admire the dignity and propriety of the German attitude, 
the honest superiority of Scandinavian statesmanship 
(whose principal virtue, one may venture to suspect, was 
that, whether so intended or not, it was, in fact, helpful to 
Germany), and to contrast this virtuous elevation of mind 
with the deplorable chicanery of nations who, by having 
been our comrades in the past, have naturally forfeited all 
claim to respect in the future. 

A professedly Conservative weekly journal perhaps 
brought into clearest focus the various rays which illumine 
this frame of mind, and after admitting (March 27, 1926) that 
it was difficult “‘ to disentangle the threads of intrigue and 
jealousy which prevented Germany’s admission,” went on 
to give its own explanation in terms which had the merit, 
at least, of being without ambiguity. Although, it said, the 
Brazilians greatly desired a permanent seat, they would not 
have held out to the end ‘“ without encouragement from 
some other Power,” and “it is on this point that proved 
facts must give place to well-substantiated theories.” 
Secretly, underground forces were at work and of this 
“only one explanation is possible.” 


In Paris the newspapers found very little consolation in getting Poland on to 
the Council at the expense of France’s other friend, Czecho-Slovakia. Roumania, 
who has ambitions to occupy a Council seat, protested that Dr. Benes repre- 
sented not only Czecho-Slovakia, but also the Little Entente, and demanded the 
promise of a Little Entente seat in September. The suggested compromise, in 
fact, aroused so little enthusiasm that M. Briand was delighted when the 
Brazilians again threatened their veto and thereby gave him an excuse for 
demanding a postponement. Alarmed lest Brazil should give way as the result 
of the pressure brought by the other South American States, he drew up, with 
the representatives of the other Locarno Powers, the absurd communiqué which 
led the Council and the Assembly to admit their failure to fulfil their task. 


Such is the rubbish which intelligent readers were called upon 
to swallow and to which “facts” had, obviously, to give 
way. Germany was “ promised” a permanent seat on the 
Council when she entered the League. The French entered 
into intrigue to defeat the promise to which they, at all 
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events, were parties. Unable to proceed in any other way, 
they either induced the Brazilians to revive some ridiculous 
claim or took advantage of the fact that Brazil was about to 
do so, and then underhandedly persuaded Brazil to retain 
her attitude right up to the end of the Conference. The 
practical moral of this remarkable piece of clear thinking 
was equally clear, though it was left for the moment to the 
intelligence of the individual reader. We should end our 
alliance with the ruffianly nations who can be guilty of such 
tactics, and find our true and only resting-place in the camp 
of the lofty-minded victims of the outrage. 

As against all this “ well-substantiated theory” (i.e. 
moonshine), what are the facts as we now know them, but 
as they were hidden by this pro-German section of the 
British Press? Brazil, it seems, has been claiming a 
permanent seat practically since the commencement of the 
League. Since the definite withdrawal of the United 
States, she has claimed it as the foremost American nation. 
She urges that America should be represented on the per- 
manent Council. She urges that she should represent 
America. She has not appeared on the scene as a claimant 
on the present occasion for the first time, nor had she any 
need of underhand encouragement to keep her there. 
Brazil is to-day one of the greater Powers, and a Power 
which is rapidly becoming greater still. With her thirty 
millions of people increasing vigorously, she will have 
passed all the Western European nations (except the Teu- 
tonic Colossus) in the course of another generation or so. 
She is a great civilized Power. She has a record of work 
done in the interests of peace and of arbitration and 
humanity infinitely finer than any, for example, which 
Germany has to show. It would be difficult for the most 
earnest Teutophile to point to a national achievement of 
modern Germany which could compare with Brazilian 
emancipation or her arbitration treaty with Argentine and 
Chile. In these circumstances, Brazil, it appears, thought 
quite seriously that she had a claim to come on to the 
permanent Council. Why should she not ? 

** But,” these journals have constantly repeated, “‘ Ger- 
many was promised.” But by whom was she promised, 
and what? Whatever Germany was promised, she was 
promised nothing by the League of Nations. Brazil had no 
share in that promise; Spain had none. None of the fifty 
constituent countries, except the seven Locarno signatories, 
had any share in it at all. All this raging fire of declama- 
tion is based on the quiet assumption that in some way 
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Germany had been promised—something—on behalf of the 
League of Nations. 

And what was the something which the seven signatories 
promised her? Simply that she should be admitted to 
a permanent seat on the Council. There was never any 
“promise ’”’ that no one else should be admitted, even by 
the seven. It is admitted now that nothing was said 
about it, and the Socialist leaders have expressly attacked 
the German Ministers for not raising the point. 

The same pro-German Press has never tired of asserting 
that British public opinion was absolutely united in the 
views (1) that Germany should have been admitted to the 
permanent Council, and (2) that no other nation should have 
been admitted at that time. A visitor cannot dispute an 
assertion so made, but it certainly seems to him as though, 
supposing this solid opinion did exist, that the Press had 
largely manufactured it. What does it amount to? To 
this: that Great Britain, one of the parties at the Geneva 
Council, held a certain view as to how Germany should be 
treated. But Great Britain was not the only party; there 
were fifty others. What does it avail to say that the repre- 
sentatives of one party among fifty had a united opinion, 
and gave, or should have given, to its delegate a definite 
mandate ? (It transpires now that Sir Austen Chamberlain 
did have a definite mandate, and acted firmly and honour- 
ably upon it, but this is a personal issue and by the way.) 
It is no use going to a Council meeting at which unanimity 
alone gives results armed with definite mandates. Fifty 
delegates will have many differing mandates, and unanimity 
can only be secured amongst fifty people by freedom to 
accept half-way solutions, not by mandates to reject all 
compromise. No part of Sir Austen Chamberlain’s powerful 
speech in the Geneva debate was more effective than that in 
which he emphasized this elementary truth to his astonished 
followers, many of whom apparently saw it, in its implica- 
tions, for the first time. Agreeable as it may have been for 
the Locarno signatories to meet together and say: ‘“‘ We 
will arrange here, at Locarno, what is to be the Constitution 
of the League of Nations’ Permanent Council”; people who 
sell the lion’s hide in advance always have to reckon ulti- 
mately with its present owner. Did it not dawn on any of 
those who greeted so enthusiastically the Locarno agreement 
that so far as the ratification of this term was concerned 
there were other parties to be consulted? It certainly 
dawned upon Sir Austen Chamberlain, but upon whom 
besides 2? Apparently on no one. 
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So far as the facts are now accessible to a stranger from 
the Dominions like myself they seem to stand thus : 

The delegates whose Government had given them abso. 
lutely rigid mandates were (1) Germany, (2) Sweden. These 
apparently had instructions to destroy unanimity and bring 
the whole assembly to a worthless fiasco rather than budge 
a hair’s-breadth. The British delegate had a mandate with 
some measure of discretion. 

The French, Polish and Spanish delegates would 
seem to have had no mandates, in the sense of instructions 
to abide by a closely defined policy. Poland, being in this 
position, absolutely withdrew her claim half-way through 
the proceedings, and ceased thereupon to be a cause even of 
the slightest trouble. The journalistic wiseacres indeed, 
who, while her claim was there, could see so clearly the 
“plot”? between her and France, were perhaps troubled 
when she withdrew, and were perhaps thus driven to 
invent their unapproachable imbecilities about “ under- 
ground forces ” at work upon Brazil ! 

With such knowledge as I have of Australian opinion, I 
believe that while the mind of the Commonwealth is confused 
and badly informed on foreign affairs, it definitely favours 
peace, European union, and the entering, as rapidly as may 
be, into relations of amity and cordiality with our ancient 
enemy. But that this should be done, or proposed, at the 
expense of our ancient allies would, I farther believe, be 
regarded by decent Australians as inconceivable. And 
when the Australian finds that this is definitely proposed by 
many of the journalistic leaders of Empire-thought, on the 
strength of ‘ well-substantiated theories,” the essence of 
which is that our ally is always a scoundrel and our enemy 
always a saint, while he will not be stirred in his close-knit 
loyalties either to Empire or Allies, he will wonder what is 
coming next. 


W. A. Ho~tmMan 


i a el le an ae en 


COLONEL HOUSE AS POTENTIAL 
PRESIDENT OF U.S.A. 


THERE is a widespread impression in this benighted Old 
World that the publication of Colonel House’s book * 
must necessarily tend to curtail the author’s future diplo- 
matic activities, and that a man of his intelligence and 
experience would not have taken such a step with his eyes 
shut and without full appreciation of the consequences of 
his literary escapade. It is not given to many mortals to 
have it both ways, though some optimists strive for that 
double privilege. The unique position acquired by “the 
Silent Partner” of President Wilson on the International 
stage was due—apart from his strange relationship with 
Mr. Wilson—to his reputation for discretion. Responsible 
Statesmen abroad imagined, when talking unreservedly, as 
too many of them did, to the Texas Talleyrand, they were 
only talking to him and to his principal in Washington. 
They cannot have conceived that they were addressing the 
general public, and that within a few years their inmost 
thoughts would be given to an undiscriminating world. 
At least one hopes not, as that is the only excuse that can 
be offered for the many thoughtless, not to say foolish, 
confidences that were made to our author in London. 
Englishmen positively shiver as they read the “ thinking 
aloud ” in which, according to these volumes, His Majesty’s 
Ministers permitted themselves to indulge at the height of 
the Great War, in which our existence was at stake, in the 
presence of a foreigner. Presumably, had they had any 
inkling that they were compiling memoirs, there would have 
been more reticence, more sense, and less sentimentalism 
in their intercourse with Colonel House. 

This unexhilarating episode should, anyhow, be a lesson 
to future British Governments to ‘keep themselves to 
themselves ’—in similar cireumstances—and not perpetrate 
the blunder of treating American politicians as though they 
are Englishmen who necessarily see things through our 
eyes, who are, ex hypothesi, animated by our motives and 
therefore sympathize with our policy and share our aspira- 
tions and anxieties. Perhaps the chief value of these 
volumes from the British point of view is that they effectually 

* The Intimate Papers of Colonel House, arranged as a narrative by Charles 


Seymour, Professor of History at Yale University. Ernest Benn, Ltd., 
London. 2 vols. Price £2 2s. net. 
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shatter the delusion of Downing Street, of Fleet Street, 
and of Lombard Street, that the United States is the 
Siamese Twin of Great Britain, with identical ideas, interests, 
and objectives. There is, of course, no hope whatsoever 
of those whom their admirers term “ our Elder Statesmen ” 
discarding this obsession. They could not learn if they 
would, nor would they if they could. They have their 
stereotyped speeches on ‘‘ The English-Speaking Nations,”’ 
for which audiences can always be provided by the Pilgrims’ 
Society, the English-Speaking Union, the Sulgrave Institute, 
and other tabernacles of Mugwumps and Highbrows. 
Amour-propre, if nothing else, compels their ringing the 
changes on the platitudes in which they specialize, when- 
ever Anglo-American affairs are discussed. But it is not 
extravagant to hope that a younger generation of poli- 
ticians, educated under the stern compulsion of our annual 
American tribute, may adopt a more self-respecting attitude 
towards their opposite numbers in Washington, and one 
that will ultimately lead to an improvement in a rela- 
tionship that can never prosper on the present basis of 
unilateral effusiveness. 

It is all the more important to learn what we can from 
the illuminating pages of Colonel House, because though 
the cognoscenti in this country opine that he has put himself 
out of Court as an International factor by giving so many 
personages away, it is not Englishmen but Americans who 
will regulate his future. What if Colonel House became 
President of the United States and doubled in his own 
person the ideals of the Amateur Diplomat as revealed in 
his diary, with all the powers that appertain to what 
Americans pardonably regard as the greatest executive 
post in the world? Stranger things have happened in 
Trans-Atlantic politics. It is not we, on this side of the 
Atlantic, who nominate or elect American Presidents, 
though some English Journalists continue to write as 
though we had a say in the matter, just as many American 
opponents of Wilsonian policies seek to make the British 
Whipping Boy responsible for the preposterous projects of 
their own President, including the League of Nations, 
which would never have been heard of at the Paris Peace 
Conference but for the persistence and insistence of Mr. 
Woodrow Wilson. He bluffed the Allies into believing 
that he held a national mandate on its behalf, and that 
the United States was so solid in that cause that unless the 
Covenant was swallowed holus-bolus by the Associated 
Powers the President and his entire posse comitatus, in- 
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cluding Colonel House, would instantly break up the Con- 
ference and retire whence they had come in the George 
Washington, which remained permanently mobilized for 
that very purpose at Cherbourg, and ready to start at a 
day’s notice, if the Allies boggled over their medicine. 
As events turned out it would have been infinitely better 
for this Hemisphere to let the Americans go home, as 
Monsieur Clemenceau realized one critical day in April 
1919, when I had the opportunity of discussing the prospect 
with him in the light of the latest Presidential threat. 
But there were weaker vessels involved, and it is intelligible 
that after such an awful war there should have been hesita- 
tion on the part of the Allies in jeopardizing the Peace 
Conference, though to-day few discerning persons can 
doubt that it would have been wiser to let the Democratic 
Party retire and fight out their Paris fiasco with their 
Republican opponents in Washington. 

We gather from his own record how mischievous the 
well-intentioned Colonel House could be as the agent and 
mouthpiece of the White House. How, then, would it 
fare with the civilized world were he installed in the Presi- 
dency of the United States? Such is the programme his 
ardent admirers threaten us with. The portentous news is 
contained, like most American information in the British 
Press, in a cablegram from New York. It appeared in 
the sympathetic columns of the Daily Telegraph (which 
may be described as the Ally and Associate of Colonel 
House) among the sequele of the appearance of his memoirs 
in our contemporary which would be the very last organ that 
would seek to make so conspicuous a contributor ridiculous. 
According to its New York correspondent, the publication 
of these Intimate Papers has had a diametrically different 
effect on the population of Texas to what it has had abroad, 
where surprise has competed with indignation over the 
disclosures the Colonel has permitted himself to make, 
and the comments in which he has indulged at the expense 
of eminent public servants of his own country and of ours— 
notably his strictures on the former Ambassador of U.S.A. 
in London and the British Ambassador in Washington, 
both of whom died under the strain and stress of the 
tremendous and protracted crisis in which the future 
historian may conceivably pronounce that Dr. Walter 
Hines Page and Sir Cecil Spring Rice served their countries 
more presciently than some of their detractors. 

However, Texas, we are told, views such matters 
differently. That community had long regarded the Colonel 
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as among its most brilliant ornaments, was inordinately 
proud of the amazing ascendancy he acquired during the 
Wilsonian régime, and followed his every movement in 
world politics with breathless excitement. Texas was 
correspondingly depressed at the ultimate eclipse and 
collapse of the Democratic Administration, which owed its 
existence in no small degree to the staunchness and tenacity 
of the Texas Delegation at the Baltimore Democratic 
Convention in 1912, when, so to speak, “‘ off its own bat,” 
and under the astute captaincy of Colonel House, it secured 
the nomination for Mr. Woodrow Wilson. But until the 
actual publication of these memoirs even Texas did not 
realize how great a part their fellow-citizen had played as 
the alter ego of the President of the United States, nor 
how truly great a man he is. Can we be surprised that 
(under the stimulating effect of revelations which suggest 
that on many matters the Colonel was de facto President, 
while on all those world-wide issues with which the fame 
of the Wilsonian Administration was bound up, the son of 
Texas was the prophet and pacemaker) a spontaneous and 
irresistible belief should have swept through his native 
State that Colonel House possesses every quality needed 
in the Chief Executive of the United States, and that of 
all his compatriots he is the man most fitted to adorn the 
great place in which he so effectually helped President 
Wilson to make history. We bear no responsibility for 
the rumour of this movement—we merely record it for 
what it may be worth as published in the admiring columns 
of the Daily Telegraph on March 12, 1926 :— 


The publication of Colonel House’s Intimate Papers in the American news- 
papers has led to the launching in Texas of a boom to elect the writer as the 
next President. The Democrats in that State, it is declared, have been brought 
to @ realization of the great part he played in national and world affairs at a 
critical period of this country’s history. The papers have disclosed the re- 
markable influence which Colonel House exercised in political affairs, and have 
revealed the once “silent man” as a leader with ability never before acknow- 
ledged. In the opinion of the Democratic leaders in Texas, the Colonel’s home 
State, Mr. House, through his “‘ papers,” has proved himself to be a far greater 
man than most persons realized, and they argue that if he was big enough to 
aid so valuably in directing the destinies of the United States, and to some 
extent those of the Allied Powers in Europe, during the war, he should be 
accepted as the logical Democratic nominee for the Presidency. At this early 
date the incipient boom for Colonel House is more or less nebulous, but it is 
believed that in time it will take concrete form and meet with a favourable 
response on the part of members of the Democratic Party all over the country. 


I don’t wish to exaggerate the House boom in Texas, 
which may conceivably have been invented in New York, 
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which is the source of most American “shaves” in the 
European Press. Past experience enjoins prudence in such 
matters, and only a reckless man would dare “‘ go Nap” 
on any political statement issuing from Manhattan Island, 
or suggest that what New York says to-day, that will 
Texas, or indeed any other State of the Union, do to- 
morrow. It may be that Texas has no more thought of 
running Colonel House for the Presidency than he has 
ambition in that direction. On the other hand, there 
would be nothing startling in such a development, as every 
State is anxious to see one of its own citizens in the White 
House, while as a general rule men who have once enjoyed 
as much power as Colonel House during his friend’s Presi- 
dency rarely reconcile themselves to the quietude and 
unimportance of private life. Moreover, Texas, with its 
forty votes in the Democratic Nominating Convention, is 
no negligible factor in President-making, as we saw in 1912, 
when mainly through Texas tenacity the otherwise hopeless 
candidature of Mr. Woodrow Wilson gradually forged 
ahead of all challengers and secured the nomination. What 
was done for an outsider might well be done on behalf of 
“a favourite son,” and it is on the cards that the Repub- 
lican Party may “peter out” at the polls in 1928, and the 
Democrats thus obtain another opportunity of ruling their 
country. 

It consequently behoves us to take note of the politics 
of Colonel House from which Europe has already suffered 
somewhat if we accept his version of the origin of Wil- 
sonian policies, which, as regards international affairs, 
sprang from the teeming brain of “the Silent Partner.” 
It was not, as had been previously supposed, President 
Wilson who started Colonel House on his European pil- 
grimages. On the contrary, Mr. Wilson was a domestic 
politician with a strictly domestic outlook, who took little 
or no interest in foreign affairs. It was Colonel House who 
aroused the President from his isolation and detachment 
and ‘taught him that infinitely bigger issues were awaiting 
his statesmanship than American Currency or American 
Tariffs, and that the world’s stage offered a prospect of 
acquiring fame such as could never accrue to a politician 
who confined himself to his own country at a period when 
civilization was in convulsions. 

No one can read the Colonel’s pages without being 
impressed by his single-minded devotion to his President 
and Patron, his passionate desire that at all costs, whether 
he liked it or not, Mr. Wilson should be brought into the 
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Great War in some capacity—as the Pacifist who prevented 
it, as the Mediator who stopped it, or, alternatively, as the 
Belligerent who went in and won it and subsequently 
dictated terms. Colonel House’s objective transpires in 
every chapter—he makes no bones about his eagerness to 
get the President into the picture. Unfortunately the 
Responsible Statesmen in London, with whom he established 
such close and intimate relations, were too pre-occupied 
with the titanic task of waging war—which was not their 
business—to inquire what this unobtrusive American tourist 
—who cropped up at every acute crisis—was really driving 
at. In their bottomless ignorance of American politics and 
politicians, they treated him as an ardent sympathizer 
with the Allied cause who ex hypothesi realized no less 
keenly than themselves that the contest between Kultur 
and Civilization was a life and death struggle between 
Right and Wrong, between Light and Darkness, with the 
issue of which the fate of the United States was no less 
bound up than was that of Great Britain. This was a 
grievous misconception of the American standpoint, though 
we cannot blame Colonel House for taking advantage of 
the delusions of Downing Street, as it enhanced his im- 
portance to be hailed by His Majesty’s Ministers as ‘‘ One 
of us.” They kept nothing from him. He was loaded 
with confidential information concerning British prospects, 
resources, hopes, and fears that any unofficial Briton would 
have been punished for mentioning. Everything was dis- 
closed without any reservation to this Amateur Diplomat 
of a neutral nation which had no thought of joining the 
Allies, many of whose politicians and most of whose 
journalists were readier to pick a quarrel with Great 
Britain over the inconveniences of the blockade, than with 
Germany over any outrages she might perpetrate on land 
or sea, or in the air. The existence of such an emissary 
must have been somewhat “complicated”? as he passed 
freely from Washington to London, from London to Berlin, 
and back again to London, hearing everything worth hearing 
from official England, and thereafter freely exchanging 
views with our deadly enemies across the North Sea who 
excel in contact with unsophisticated Americans as with 
unsophisticated Britons. The Haldanes and the Houses 
are valuable German assets, all the more because they have 
never attempted to understand German psychology and 
methods, and are accordingly ready victims of German 
propaganda without being aware of the process. 

In that incredible chapter analysed in the last number 
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of the National Review, ‘The Great Adventure,” * (in 
which the author would persuade the world, as he had 
previously persuaded himself, that he had been within an 
ace of preventing the war in 1914), we appreciate the 
disadvantage he was at in Berlin or Potsdam owing to his 
nescience of Prussianized Germany. Few men are less 
fitted to cope with German diplomacy than those knowing 
literally nothing of the history of Prussia, to whom the 
record of Frederick the Great and his apostolic successor, 
Bismarck, is a closed book. Beyond a few superficial 
comments on ‘“ Militarism,’’ which is an American catch- 
word for resolving most European problems, there is nothing 
to show that Colonel House, who was in effect President 
Wilson’s principal Foreign Minister, chief Ambassador, and 
sole adviser on International Affairs, had ever heard of 
the events of 1860-1870 so succinctly summarized by his 
friend, Sir Edward Grey, whom the Colonel regards as a 
kindred spirit, which should pre-dispose him to listen to 
Sir Edward’s verdict : 


We know now that the German Government prepared for war as only 
people who plan can prepare, and this is the fourth time within living memory 
that Prussia has made war in Europe. In the Schleswig-Holstein War, in 
the war against Austria in 1866, in the war against France in 1870, as we now 
know from all the documents which have been revealed, it was Prussia who 
planned and prepared the war. The same thing has happened again. (Sir 
Edward Grey at the Bechstein Hall, March 22, 1915.) 


Colonel House went to Berlin on the eve of the war under 
the influence of the legend that squared with the theory 
of Democracy that finds favour across the Atlantic, and is 
indeed the bedrock of the American political system—‘ The 
voice of the people is as the voice of God.” Germany of 
1914 had to be fitted into this dogma, otherwise it broke 
down, which was ‘‘ unthinkable.” As all Democracies are 
virtuous and all wars are wicked—except those waged by 
the United States—no Democracy can be guilty of wanting 
war. Q.E.D. To admit that the German people were an 
exception to the universal rule would stultify the rule. 
It was simpler to assume that the Germans were hostile 
to the bellicose policy of their Government in convenient 
forgetfulness of the fact that had they disliked war, with 
universal suffrage, all they need do was—to borrow a 
famous phrase from another Hemisphere—to demonstrate 
that they were “too proud to fight’? when the Kaiser’s 
Government announced its attack on Belgium in the 

* See in the April number of the National Review, ‘‘The Intimacies and 
Some Indiscretions of Colonel House,” by L. J. Maxse. 
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Reichstag. In truth, the German People (with a capital P), 
classes and masses, masses and classes, were breast-high 
for the Frightful Adventure, and never at any moment of 
his reign was Wilhelm II so passionately popular as when 
he embarked on what his subjects regarded as a military 
promenade promising an enormous harvest of booty, to say 
nothing of glory, for the Fatherland. The German people 
were as responsible for the war as the German General 
Staff and the German Government. They were enthu- 
siasts in the national cause so long as they believed there 
was any prospect of victory. 

For Colonel House or any other outsider to pretend 
that it was engineered by a small conspiracy of ‘ Militarists,” 
who dominated the situation, brow-beat the civil Govern- 
ment of Berlin, and terrorized a peace-loving Kaiser, is as 
futile as those pre-war speeches in which Lord Haldane 
certified to the Quaker-like character of his “spiritual 
home.” Whatever his diplomatic gifts, as to which opinion 
is divided, Colonel House’s claims as an historian of the 
great events with which he was concerned are unlikely to 
impress those who eventually pass judgment on them, 
because no man can be an historian who plunges in medias 
res without serious preliminary study of his subject, and 
whose knowledge of the outstanding factor may be fairly 
expressed by the word “Zero.” Had he ever read the 
standard works on Prussianized Germany, whose publication 
in English deprives Anglo-American Politicians of all excuse 
for groping in the dark as to the policy of the Realists of 
Berlin, they must have passed from his mind. I refer 
particularly to Bismarck’s Reminiscences * and the incom- 
parable pages of the devoted Busch.t 

No one who has not mastered these classics is competent 
to approach any German problem, still less to embark on 
diplomatic dealings with any German Government, for the 
simple but sufficient reason that German standards of 
conduct are at variance with those of any other civilized 
Power. This is established beyond a peradventure by 
Bismarck and Busch, who, be it remembered, were not 
disgruntled critics, but perfervid admirers of the marvellous 
apparatus laid bare in their revealing pages. If such 


* Bismarck, the Man and the Statesman. Being the Reflections and Remi- 
niscences of Otto Prince Von Bismarck. Written and dictated by himself 
after his retirement from office. (London: Smith Elder & Co., 2 vols., 1898,) 

t Bismarck—Some Secret Pages of His History. Being a Diary kept by 
Dr. Moritz Busch during twenty-five years’ official and private intercourse 
with the great Chancellor. (Macmillan & Co., 3 vols., 1898.) 
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books have been forgotten in Downing Street, we may be 
sure they were never known at the White House. Americans, 
however skilful in their own politics, are ipso facto dis- 
qualified from understanding European affairs, of which 
they have no glimmering of the A BC or the X Y Z, or 
anything in between. The cleverer the man the more 
dangerous he becomes when turned loose in these “‘ worlds 
unrealized,” because his very cleverness will restrain him 
from the saving grace of saying, “‘ This is beyond me.” 
He is apt to apply his preconceived notions, derived from 
another Hemisphere, to what he conceives to be the con- 
ditions prevailing on this side of the Atlantic. This is 
what Colonel House habitually did in Berlin, usually arriving 
at an erroneous conclusion and unwittingly becoming the 
cat’s paw of the astute Teuton who encouraged him to 
believe whatever advantaged the Fatherland. 

It was really brilliant of Berlin to allow Colonel House 
to imagine that he had been within an ace of preventing 
a war for which Germany had steadily prepared for at 
least two decades, for which she alone of the Great Powers 
was absolutely ready, and which broke out in August 1914 
on her insistence because she deemed that date more pro- 
pitious than any other. Nevertheless, Colonel House re- 
mained pathetically convinced to the end of the chapter— 
on the strength of a single conversation of half an hour 
after lunch at Potsdam with the All-Highest War Lord 
momentarily posturing as a Pacifist—that but for the 
“slowness” of the British Government * in responding to 
his suggestion that he and Sir Edward Grey should pursue 
the disappearing Kaiser in the North Sea, Belgium would 
have escaped invasion, France devastation, and all the 
other countries concerned the appalling experiences of 
1914-1918! The Great War was to be prevented by the 
private remonstrance of a private citizen of a distant 
unarmed State who had no authority to pledge that State 
to any-overt action on behalf of peace, while the American 
People, from the President downwards, made it super- 
abundantly clear that “ neutrality ’? was their religion, and 

* In a private letter to President Wilson, dated July 31, 1914, Colonel 
House explained: ‘‘It was my purpose to go back to Germany and see the 
Emperor, but the conservative delay of Sir Edward (Grey) and his confréres 
made that impossible.” As the writer of this letter claims foresight among 
other qualities, it is noteworthy that at so late a date as July 31st he could 
write to the President: “I have a feeling that if a general war is finally averted, 
it will be because of the better feeling that has been brought about between 
England and Germany.’”’ Surely there are none so blind as those who will 
not see. 
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that under no circumstances would they allow themselves 
to become entangled in Europe. Had the United States 
been armed and ready to fulfil her Treaty obligations, 
had Colonel House been authorized by the President, with 
the approval of Congress, to inform Germany that an attack 
on Belgium would be regarded as a hostile act in Washington, 
we do not say that at that late hour, with Germany bent 
on war and confident of victory, that Peace would have 
been preserved. It might, however, have had a dog’s 
chance. 

But for Colonel House to go to Berlin and Potsdam 
with no authority whatsoever, talking platitudes on peace 
and making it obvious that the United States would remain 
on the fence in all eventualities, was, as was pointed out 
in the last number of the National Review, merely an 
additional incentive to the German War Party—effectively 
embracing the whole Fatherland—to go ahead with their 

icnic. 
i There was at this moment not one single audible Pacifist 
in the German Empire which had so far surrendered to 
the furor Teutonicus that the only excuse pro-Germans of 
the day could make for the Kaiser—who had cleverly 
created “a Potsdam Party” in British politics—was that 
“Wilhelm would have forfeited his throne had he hesitated 
to place himself at the head of his people at this fateful 
hour.” Quite so, because the war was so overwhelmingly 
popular that it stampeded the entire nation, including the 
Socialists. It was no less favoured by the German Sovereign 
than by his Ministers, the Great General Staff, Junkers, 
Agrarian, Financial, Industrial, Politicians of every Party, 
Parsons of all denominations; in fact, men, women and 
children throughout Germany. Success is always popular, 
and there was no shade of a shadow of a doubt anywhere 
as to immediate, sensational and cheap success. Misgivings 
only arose later, when the tide turned, and it was several 
years before the ex-Kaiser, “‘down and out” in Holland, 
was reduced to the humiliating observation to a notorious 
German-American propagandist (complacently quoted by 
Colonel House): ‘“‘ A visit of Colonel House to Berlin and 
London in the spring of 1914 almost prevented the world 
war.” Europeans are prepared to credit Americans with 
understanding their own affairs on which we should never 
presume to express an opinion. But their capacity to 
misread European events is almost unerring. It transpires 
on most pages of these volumes, though their author passes 
for being better informed than the mass of his compatriots, 
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and certainly had opportunities denied to 999,999 men out 
of every 1,000,000, to know what was what. 

At the opening of a chapter entitled ‘‘ Wilson and the 
War,” we get this travesty of facts, which should be too 
well known to admit of such perversion : 


On July 28rd (1914) Austria sent to Serbia an ultimatum designed to 
provoke war, and five days later, brushing aside the Serbian reply as unsatis- 
factory, began the bombardment of Belgrade. The civil rulers of Germany 
appreciated suddenly the peril of the path down which they were being dragged 
by their Austrian Allies and their own military clique ; stupidly, they refused 
to accept the Conference suggested by Grey, which would have permitted a 
cooling-off period ; and as the crisis intensified with the mobilization of Russia 
in support of Serbia, the Army leaders seized control at Berlin. 


What chance have Americans of appreciating the history 
of 1914 if Austria is to be represented as the predominant 
partner in the Austro-German combine, who dragged re- 
luctant Germany into a war for which the latter had no 
stomach ? Does Colonel House seriously believe this? If 
so he will swallow anything. Such a fable can only be 
inspired by American anxiety to distinguish between German 
“ militarists ? and German “ civilians,’? and to whitewash 
the latter at the expense of the former in order “‘to make 
the world safe for Democracy.” It was, however, the 
“ civilians’ of Berlin—who incidentally were all “ mili- 
tarists ”»—who conducted the diplomatic negotiations that 
precipitated the war, and who “stupidly” rejected all 
Sir Edward Grey’s proposals for a pause. To talk of the 
“Army leaders seizing control of Berlin,” i.e. of the lethargic 
Chief of the Staff terrorizing the peace-loving Kaiser, may 
accord with pre-conceived theories in Washington, palliate 
the policy of the Wilsonian Administration, and excuse 
the diplomatic activities of the Texas Talleyrand. It can, 
however, only serve to increase the hope of European 
nations that some sort of ‘‘ Monroe doctrine” may be 
devised to protect our Hemisphere from the ignorant 
interference of the United States whose statesmanship does 
not yet apprehend the problems of this benighted old world. 

There are many morals to be drawn from these most 
readable volumes, the publication of which has been in 
the nature of ‘‘a knock-out ”’ to Anglo-American ostriches 
who sustained themselves on their own optimism. A 
suggestive silence has fallen on these circles which had been 
preparing to welcome Colonel House’s Memoirs with the 
enthusiasm with which they greet everything from the 
West. They were confident of finding there corroborative 
evidence of their amiable views concerning ‘the English- 
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Speaking Nations” which in season and out of season 
they thrust upon the British public. But neither ponderous 
daily newspapers, sentimental Saturday journals, nor bulky 
Sunday pastorals can derive much comfort from the Inti 
mate Papers of Colonel House, which indicate that he played 
a very different réle in the Great War to that imagined 
by the inventors of “the House Legend.” This is not to 
condemn him, though it is a reflection on those Englishmen 
who allowed themselves as usual to be deceived by the 
wish that is father to the thought. 

Colonel House did not pretend to be an Englishman. Nor 
had he British or Allied sympathies. He was an active 
American politician who, in the absence of acute domestic 
issues or other local means of enhancing the prestige of his 
President, looked abroad for the chance of creating a situation 
in which Mr. Woodrow Wilson would monopolize the centre of 
the International stage, and as a Super-President of a Super- 
State, possibly embracing the United States of the world, would 
give law to civilized mankind and surpass in greatness all 
the greatness of the past. It was a spacious, if unrealizable, 
conception, though far from hopeless when the Great War 
burst with its undreamt of possibilities, affording the head 
of the mightiest of neutral States chances of asserting him- 
self such as no previous American President had enjoyed. 
Colonel House was for ever urging his President to move. 
Unfortunately, the Colonel had but a slender grasp of the 
situation as of the issues and forces involved. This caused 
him to take a superficial view and to be anything but a 
wise adviser to his yet more ignorant principal, who did 
not pretend to interest himself in “ abroad,’ and who 
only very reluctantly and under inexorable German pressure 
gradually drifted into the war on which until that moment 
the United States had exercised but a modicum of influence, 
though henceforward the President was allowed by ex- 
hausted Allies, who had borne the brunt of the catastrophe, 
to act as arbiter of the situation. 

It must, however, in fairness be recognized that 
President Wilson’s momentary ascendancy was in no small 
measure due to the sleepless spade-work of Colonel House, 
especially in London, where his own enthusiasm, coupled 
with vast British ignorance of Transatlantic politics, and 
the confiding character of our Responsible Statesmen, had 
permitted the development of a false conception of the 
President’s personality, policy, and ambitions. We can 
now appreciate the consequences of the blunder for which 
we and our Allies paid very dearly at the Paris Peace 
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Conference. But it is intelligible that Pacifist Statesmen, 
who had unexpectedly found themselves plunged into the 
vortex of the Great War, which was as much beyond their 
ken as it had been beyond their anticipation, should, in a 
multitude of anxieties and dangers, have somewhat lost 
their heads, and have misjudged so sympathetic a foreigner 
as Colonel House, who talked as good English as themselves, 
and have tacitly assumed that he, and likewise his Presi- 
dent, in whose name he acted, saw things through English 
eyes. Whereas, Colonel House was, from the outset, and 
until the moment Germany dragged his country into the 
war, a strict neutral on the look-out to take advantage of 
either belligerent, if thereby he could serve the President 
and help the Democrats to dish the Republicans—though 
the best-laid schemes of mice and men gang oft agley, as 
in this case, for eventually it was the Republicans who 
dished the Democrats over the war in which Colonel House 
had proudly visualized President Wilson like another Colossus 
bestriding the world. 

Whether the American people would be serving the 
best interests of the United States in electing this dis- 
tinguished son of Texas President, we cannot say. It is 
none of our business. But it would be bad news for 
European nations, who would realize that a new era of 
irritating interference had opened in which, though pre- 
sumably inspired by good intentions, would have little else 
or nothing else to keep it straight or make it useful. 


L. J. MAxsE 


THE DEFENCE OF THE PEKING LEGA: 
TIONS, 1900—A RETROSPECT 


A QUARTER of a century has elapsed and another generation 
has attained maturity since the siege of the Peking Legations 
held spellbound every capital of the civilized world. But 
like everything in these days of rapid change, its memories 
have faded away ‘“‘like the baseless fabric of a vision.” 
Quite recently a trivial incident carried me in imagination 
back to the Chinese capital, where it befell me in 1900 to 
take a small share in the thrilling events of that time. 

It happened that there was pointed out to me at a house 
in London a rice-bowl, yellow coloured outside and white 
within. The sinuous coils of a dragon wreathed themselves 
round the exterior. It was a Wu-Chao Lung, or Five-clawed 
Dragon, the emblem of the Sun of Heaven, and the legend 
beneath this bowl of Imperial yellow colour read ‘“‘ Made 
in the Ta Ch’ing Dynasty in the reign of the last of the 
Emperors.”’ Now it was from such a bowl as this that the 
Emperor would daily eat his rice, and when he had partaken 
therefrom the flimsy vessel would at once be smashed to 
pieces lest perchance any vulgar hand or lip should come 
in contact with it. Such was the ritual. The particular 
bowl which was shown to me was chipped indeed, but not 
broken. How had it escaped the general fate ordained for 
it and its fellows? Might not this be the very bowl from 
which the Emperor ate his last meal before his hurried 
departure from Peking in 1900 to the ancient capital Hsi- 
An-Fu, far away in the interior of his realm, when he fled 
with the Dowager Empress at the sound of the thunder of 
the guns of the avenging Allied forces at the gates? Here, 
indeed, was history. In the excitement of departure the 
vessel had been hastily tossed aside, but the ritual of break- 
ing it to pieces had failed in that supreme anxious moment. 

Now as the crystal-gazer gazes into the crystal and sees 
the future depicted there, so this porcelain bowl had the 
power of bringing back to me with startling vividness 
the thrilling past, and there flashed again into my mind the 
recollection of the sights and sounds of that remarkable 
episode in the history of China. I could say retrospectively 
even as the Sibyl prophetically, ‘“‘ War, grim war I behold.” 
I conjured up the vision of the hordes of yelling Boxers, 
their heads adorned with turbans of flaming red, their 
bodies encircled with sashes of like colour. On they came, 
wielding gigantic two-handed swords, and flung themselves 
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at the feeble defences of the Legation quarter, goaded on 
for the desperate venture and roused to hypnotic frenzy at 
some Buddhist shrine. 

Believing themselves to be invulnerable, they learnt too 
late that the bullet of the ‘‘ Foreign Devil’? had power to 
pierce their bodies. So they fell all around the Legations, 
mown down by the steady though thin volume of rifle 
fre aimed at them from behind the defences. Then came 
night made awful by the lurid glare of many conflagrations 
and the blood-curdling cries of ‘‘Sha ! Sha!” (‘* Kill ! Kill!”’) 
Then bands of Boxers, in the flickering light, tortured and 
did to death unfortunate victims of their own race, whose 
sole offence lay in the fact that they had eaten of the 
foreigners’ rice, or perchance had in their possession some 
foreign article of vertu. 

But at this point it may be asked by one who has neither 
recollection nor knowledge of the occurrences the memory 
of which I revive, ‘‘ Who were the Boxers, and why honour 
such bloodthirsty ruffians with a title associated with the 
noble art of self-defence ?”’ And it might further be asked, 
“ How came it about that they dared attack the Legations 
and so violate the sacred law of nations ?”’ 

The Chinaman is by nature peace-loving and unwarlike. 
Of China’s millions—not the horde of sleek, well-fed natives 
to be seen in the Treaty Ports, but the millions that go to 
make up the population of the vast eighteen Provinces— 
immense numbers extract a precarious livelihood from the 
soil. While all goes well, signs of peace and contentment 
meet the eye, for John Chinaman is normally a cheery 


spirit, always ready for a joke and a laugh. But in so 
colossal a country as the Chinese Empire disasters, when 
they happen, are often on a scale proportionately great. 
Witness their cholera epidemics, famines, devastating floods 
and typhoons of which we, thousands of miles away, hear 
from time to time and which frequently lead to a call on 


our charitable instincts. Imagine, then, a naturally peace- 
loving people brought to penury and starvation by one of 
these scourges, in the present instance famine, while over 
them are set rapacious mandarins who exact a toll beyond 
endurance. The result is easy to foresee. At length the 
worm turns and transforms itself into a raging dragon 
which devours, not alas! the greedy mandarin, for he is 
far too astute to allow himself to be caught, but the unfor- 
tunate foreigner who is luckless enough to fall within the 
reach of his claws. Thus are the crimes of the mandarins 
atoned for by the blood of the foreigners. 
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So it befell in 1900 that in the north of China there 
appeared the first signs of unrest. Here the mandarins, 
quick to note the symptoms and eager to secure their persons 
and their property, poured into the ears of the ignorant 
populace the fiction that the cause of all the trouble was 
the ‘‘ Foreign Devil.’”» Monstrous reports, too, were cir- 
culated, such as that the foreign doctors plucked out the 
eyes of people unawares. As ill fortune would have it, 
the unrest happened to synchronize with the activities of 
the concession-hunters in China, and this circumstance lent 
colour to the insidious propaganda of the mandarins. Added 
to this, the priests officiating in the Buddhist temples 
turned to account religious influences and fanned the flames 
of discontent. Thus came about the Boxer rising—a rising 
of such magnitude that it threatened to drive every white 
man in China into the sea. ‘‘ Mieh yang” (‘‘ Exterminate 
the foreigner”) was the slogan of these misguided fire- 
brands, and woe to the luckless foreigner, be he missionary 
or merchant, who, living in some up-country station far 
beyond the reach of human help and without hope of 
security in flight, should fall into their blood-stained hands. 

The next step taken by these fanatics was to organize 
bands under the banner of the I Ho Ch’uan, or Har- 
monious Fist—a somewhat contradictory epithet !—whence 
they assumed their title of Boxers. Their system of physical 
training was unique, and such that one might search in 
vain for a parallel in European drill-books. It consisted 
of chanting the words, “‘ Strike towards heaven and its 
gate will be opened,” the accompanying action being to 
brandish the sword upwards with both hands. Then was 
recited “‘ Strike towards the earth and its gate will give 
way, the appropriate gesture being to stamp on the ground 
heavily with the right foot, and so continuing the motion 
till the requisite pitch of frenzy had been reached. 

Swiftly the wave of the Boxer movement spread to the 
Province of Chihli, and even up to the walls of the capital. 
Strips of yellow paper, on which were depicted blood-stained 
hands, were posted on the doors of the dwellings of those 
whom the Boxers had marked down as their victims, and a 
Reign of Terror arose. 

To Peking there streamed a mixed rabble of refugees 
from all over the north of China. Among these were a 
few foreigners who had managed to make good their escape 
from up-country, as well as Chinese adherents of the Missions 
and all who from their association with the ‘‘ Yang Kuei- 
tzu,” or “‘ Foreign Devil,” knew their lives to be forfeit 
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in the interior. A seething mob “choked every roaring 
gate,” and fast on their heels the bands of Boxers penetrated 
the capital. Soon half the city was in flames, and murder 
and rapine were rampant. But the Legation quarter, a 
tiny oasis held by a mere handful of Europeans in the midst 
of a hostile barbaric Oriental capital, was as yet intact. 

And here it may well be asked, “‘ What had become of 
the Chinese authorities while such scenes of dire disorder 
were being enacted?” At this time the supremacy of the 
Empress Dowager Tzu Hsi was unchallenged, but such was 
the complicated state of affairs that even she, with her 
profoundly astute character, found herself on the brink 
of a catastrophe which threatened to tax her resourceful- 
ness and cunning to the utmost. On the one hand was the 
popular movement, with its watchword “ Exterminate the 
foreigner,” gaining ever increasing strength, and General 
Tung Fu Hsiang, who commanded the allegiance of the 
formidable Kansu army, Kang I, and other men of power 
and influence in the land had ranged themselves on the 
side of the clamouring populace. Even the attitude of the 
Grand Secretary, Jung Lu, was doubtful. Not to fall in 
with the national enthusiasm of the moment meant nothing 
less than to risk the overthrow of the Manchu Dynasty. But 
there was another and equally serious side to the picture. 
The Empress Dowager was sufficiently enlightened to 
appreciate the resources at the disposal of the foreigners, 
and knew well that, reap what success the Boxers might 
for a brief period, a sure if tardy vengeance would overtake 
those who were now revelling in torture and assassination. 
These considerations led her to adopt a middle course, by 
which she hoped to spare the dynasty from the downfall 
which threatened it by yielding in some measure to the 
passions of the populace and at the same time safeguarding 
herself against foreign retribution by adroit double dealing. 
The members of the Legations were offered a safe transit 
under escort to the coast. But the foreign fly had no 
desire to walk into the Chinese spider’s web. Soignominious 
a proposal to desert the post entrusted to them met with 
the reply it deserved. And as an antidote to any faint- 
hearted ones who might have been disposed to listen to such 
a proposition, the hideous massacre which had resulted 
from the acceptance of a similar offer at Cawnpore was 
cited by the British Minister. 

A few short extracts from the Regulations for the main- 
tenance of order in Peking, issued in pursuance of Imperial 
Edicts, may serve as a reflex of the official attitude. 
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Boxers from Honan and Shantung having by degrees reached the region of 
Chihli and the capital, if there be found in our city people who simply practise 
the Boxers’ exercises without, however, being addicted to culpable actions, 
these persons will be prohibited from (these practices). 

When formerly the wicked doctrine of the White Water Lily spread abroad, 
growing like the grass, it was by means of these incantations and exorcisms,; 
which trouble the heart and eventually lead to the outbreak of disturbances. 

If in the city assemblies are found, in which the recitation of incantations 
invoking spirits is practised, these acts constituting the germs of pernicious 
doctrines, arrests will be made... . 

Given that the greater part of the Boxers are children, it is the duty of 
fathers and elder brothers personally and strongly to oppose them. .. . 

The hearts of men are vacillating and mobile, and it is easy to stir up dis- 
order (or, to quote the official French translation from the records of the Diplo- 
matic Corps, ‘‘ Le cceur des hommes est flottant et mobile, il est aisé de soulever 
les troubles’’). 


Such and suchlike ordinances, concluding with the awe- 
inspiring words “tremble and obey,” were disseminated 
throughout the capital. 

Significant, too, was the appointment as President of 
the Tsungli Yamen, or Foreign Office, of Prince Tuan, the 
father of the Heir-Apparent, to whom all information 
pointed as the main supporter in the Palace of the Boxer 
cult. The more moderate counsels of Prince Ch’ing were 
swept aside, and more than one friendly disposed Chinese 
mandarin was executed for his pro-foreign sentiments. 

In the general holocaust caused by wanton incendiaries, 
one of the superb towers over the Ch’ien Men, the main 
South Gate of the Tartar City, was burnt—a magnificent 
specimen of Chinese architecture. The gate beneath was 
only opened on ceremonial occasions, as when the Emperor 
went to worship at the Altar of Heaven in the Chinese 
City, and superstitious people shook their heads when this 
disaster befell, and said it augured ill for the Manchu 
Dynasty. 

The certainty of an appeal to arms soon came when the 
German Minister, Baron von Ketteler, was murdered, 
shot in cold blood by a Chinese soldier in full uniform, as he 
was on his way in his official chair to the Tsungli Yamen. 
Thither he had set out in the vain hope of bringing the 
Chinese Government to their senses at the eleventh hour. 
So at four o’clock on June 20th the moment which marked 
the expiry of the ultimatum offering us a “safe” transit 
to the coast, the Imperial troops opened fire on the Lega- 
tions. At the first sign of disturbance guards had been 
rushed up to Peking, a handful of some fifty men each for 
eight of the ten Legations. The available defence force 
thus consisted of about four hundred regular troops and 
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an, as yet, unorganized force of volunteers. Even this 
insignificant body, presuming a plentiful supply of food 
and ammunition, might seem at first sight amply sufficient 
to keep in check hordes of fanatics armed with swords. 
But the military problem was not of such a simple character. 
The Imperial Chinese troops, led by redoubtable com- 
manders, now took arms against the foreigner, and the 
situation became one of grave and imminent danger. The 
forces which would have to be encountered had been par- 
tially trained by foreign instructors, and were armed with 

ns of various kinds, Mannlicher and Mauser rifles, and 
the other lethal weapons carried by the Chinese army of 
that day. The situation demanded immediate steps to 
organize a system of defence whereby the overwhelming 
forces bent on the annihilation of the foreigner might be 
held at bay until help from without could arrive. 

On June 10th we had heard that a force of seven hundred 
foreign troops, including Admiral Seymour and three hundred 
British, was on its way to our relief. On the 14th this 
good news was qualified by an adverse message from the 
Admiral informing us that he was at Langfang, half way 
to Peking, in great difficulties for water and supplies, and 
with a badly damaged railway line in front of him. 

Fortunately labour was not lacking, for some two 
thousand Chinese refugees had found sanctuary in the 
Legation area, and these were now set to work on the 
construction of defences. 

The Legation quarter is in the southern portion of the 
Tartar City, a little to the east of the Ch’ien Men, the central 
gate in the southern wall, which affords communication 
between the Chinese City and the Tartar City. The south 
wall of the latter forms the southern boundary of the Lega- 
tion area, a clearly defined and admirable line of defence. 
But in all other directions the boundary line was irregular, 
jutting out at one point and receding at another, following 
the sinuosities of the buildings which demarcated its contour. 
Here, then, it was no easy task to complete the perimeter 
of the defences. First a glacis had to be cleared outside 
to keep the enemy at arm’s length. The demolition of 
Chinese houses outside the ring was conducted under heavy 
rifle fire, which caused not a few casualties. In carrying 
out this work one building only was spared, the Han Lin 
Library. Within this edifice were collected all the treasures 
of Chinese literature; but though spared by us out of respect 
for national sentiment, it received no such consideration 
from the Boxers, who later on set fire to it and destroyed it. 
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The making of a glacis was essential to our safety, for 
the crafty enemy was busily engaged in breaking his way 
through the walls of the Chinese houses abutting on to our 
lines, so that, by gaining ground towards us under cover, he 
could make unexpected assaults on various parts of our 
defences. To further these projects he brought up numbers 
of tins of kerosene and fired the buildings under our very 
eyes, whenever the wind was favourable for spreading 
the conflagration in our direction. In his determination to 
smoke us out he even discharged against us fire-bearing 
arrows. 

Constant attacks were made under cover of the flames, 
and on the occasion of one of these assaults Captain, as 
he then was, Halliday, of the Royal Marines, greatly dis- 
tinguished himself, and for his conspicuous gallantry earned 
the Victoria Cross. 

I have endeavoured to set down within the compass of 
these few pages a brief epitome of the salient features of a 
drama now historical, at the same time recording some of 
my own personal experiences and those of others with 
whom through that adventurous period I happened to be 
more intimately associated. The incidents I describe must 
therefore be taken as typical of a hundred such scenes as 
were daily enacted within the Legation area, and may serve 
to give some small conception of the siege as a whole, the 
thrilling events of which would more than fill an [liad. 

A short time before we were besieged I had been 
appointed to the Chancery of the British Legation, where 
my work consisted mainly in ciphering and deciphering 
telegrams and copying despatches, a post which gave me an 
excellent opportunity of observing closely all the signs of 
the gathering storm. During the early part of the siege 
I had command of a small corps of British Student Inter- 
preters, volunteers, like myself, whereof having had no 
previous military training I was justly proud. There was 
another similar corps composed of members of the Imperial 
Maritime Customs service. Sir Robert Hart himself, the 
Inspector-General, who had built up that service, was among 
the besieged, and played nobly the rdle of a Nestor who gave 
wise counsel to all. The whole force of volunteers was 
commanded by Captain Poole, of the East Yorkshire Regi- 
ment, who had charge of the northern defences of the 
Legation. 

I myself and my small corps inhabited a building known 
as the “‘ Hou Lou,” or “‘ Back Two-storied House,” to the 
north of the British Legation, and immediately adjoining 
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the precincts of the Han Lin Library. Each of us had a 
Martini rifle. We defended the north line of the British 
Legation, a few British Marines working with us, who had 
magazine rifles, but for sniping purposes often preferred to 
borrow a Martini. I had a shot-gun, too, which was in 
great demand for close quarters work. In front of the 
line the ground was strewn with tiles and débris of masonry, 
over which even the stealthy Boxer, with his felt-soled 
shoes, could not creep silently. This was “ No Man’s Land,” 
the Chinese line being at first the wall of the Imperial City 
two hundred yards to the north. This latter is situated 
inside the walls of the Tartar City, within which we, the 
besieged, also were, while within the Imperial City again 
was the Forbidden City, the Palace of the Emperor. From 
the walls of the Imperial City we were constantly pounded 
by a battery of guns which fired solid round-shot. These 
antiquated but unpleasant missiles were hurled into our 
defences at the rate of about twelve rounds an hour from 
each gun day and night. The guns were concealed behind 
steel gates so as to protect the men who served them from 
our rifle fire, and the gates were only opened at the moment 
when a gun was actually fired. The opening of the gates 
was the signal for our marksmen to concentrate their fire 
on the gunners, from whom a heavy toll of casualties was 
exacted. Excellent sniping on these gunners could be 
done from the upper story of the “Hou Lou.” Sir Claude 
MacDonald, the British Minister, who by reason of his 
military experience was unanimously chosen to command 
all the forces, took a keen interest in my section, and appeared 
one day unexpectedly when I was doing a little rifle practice 
on my own. He borrowed my rifle and took a shot or 
two, but hardly had he fired a couple of rounds when there 
was a loud crash and a round-shot broke through the wall 
of the room in which we were, carrying with it a large mass 
of masonry. Sir Claude MacDonald laughingly remarked, 
“This is no place for the Commander-in-Chief,” and pro- 
ceeded again to take steady aim at the gun emplacement. 

We used to start the day by making a reconnaissance in 
No Man’s Land, and at daybreak a small party of us slipped 
over the wall and down a lane which led in the direction 
of the Imperial City and which we christened ‘‘ The Enfilading 
Alley.” Thus we often caught unawares some snipers who 
had crept up during the night. 

Night attacks were very frequent all along this section, 
as the ground in front of it was rather more open than else- 
where. As we listened at our loopholes we could hear a 
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tile moving here or a footfall there as the Chinese troops 
crept up to our lines. Then suddenly a deafening fusillade, 
and we could see the flashes of the rifles all round us, but 
always withheld our fire till the attack had pressed on to 
within a few yards of our breastworks, when I ordered a 
few volleys, which generally caused the enemy to with- 
draw, an order of events which repeated itself perhaps a 
dozen times in a single night. 

So the moves and counter-moves of warfare went on— 
here a success and there a failure. Half of the French 
Legation was blown up by a mine, and an evacuation of 
that section of the defences ensued. This proved to be 
a blunder which fortunately was discovered in time for it 
to be reoccupied. The enemy attempted to undermine us 
at other points also, and to intercept their mines we dug 
counterworks just inside our lines and had listening posts, 
One mine was started by the enemy in the Imperial Carriage 
Park, which adjoined my section at its north-west cornet. 
A tunnel was carried for a considerable distance in a straight 
line towards our defences, when the Chinese miners evidently 
heard our work in our trench, and daring neither to proceed 
further in our direction nor to report the situation to their 
commanding officer, conceived the ingenious idea of turning 
the tunnel in the reverse direction. So they continued to 
bring out of the tunnel the daily quota of earth as “ look- 
see’ to satisfy their slothful and indifferent overseer, whom 
one may picture smoking his opium pipe in some safe corner, 
and day by day the extreme point of the tunnel, as was 
afterwards discovered, was receding farther and farther 
from our lines. 

When things happened to be moderately quiet in my 
section, I never lost an opportunity of visiting some other 
part of the line. My favourite haunt was the Japanese 
area, which was the Su Wang Fu, or Palace of Prince Su. 
It was separated from the British Legation by the Imperial 
Canal, the bed of which was dry except for casual water 
caused by occasional heavy rainfalls. Colonel Shiba, who 
had the true spirit of the Samurai, maintained here a splendid 
fight against very heavy odds, and took a pride in conducting 
his defence with his own little force without any extraneous 
assistance except in urgent cases. Sometimes when very 
hard pressed, he did ask for a reinforcement of one or two 
rifles—a modest request to which we were always keen to 
respond. I went one day in response to such an appeal, 
and was asked by the Colonel to man single-handed a series 
of some half-dozen loopholes spread out at intervals over 
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about twenty-five yards, one of his Legation guard being 
similarly engaged on my right. The Chinese had brought 
up a gun which fired segment shell to within a few yards of 
our line and started raking down the breastwork, which 
my Japanese friend and ally was stoutly defending. The 
bombardment commenced on his right, and the gun was 
pivoted round as the wall fell in ruins. The two of us all 
the time made ‘‘a demonstration in force” by firing a 
round in succession from each of the loopholes over which 
we had charge. Gradually the Japanese had to abandon 
one after the other all his loopholes as his part of the wall 
was mown down, and he was then forced into my section, 
and with this reinforcement I was able to pour a double 
volume of fire on our ever-present but elusive enemy. Next 
came the turn of the portion of the defence work of which 
I had charge, and the process of flattening out our line 
continued until there was a considerable breach. However, 
our fire created the necessary diversion—so does sheer bluff 
often prevail in warfare—and by the time the attack was 
eventually launched Colonel Shiba had his men posted 
ready to meet it, and we gave the assaulting party a very 
warm reception, and soon recaptured and refortified the 
lost ground. 

It frequently happened that I got no sleep for several 
nights in succession, and on one occasion I had determined 
to take a night off, and a real luxury it was to turn in in 
pyjamas after not having changed my clothes for some days. 
I had asked that if possible I might not be called up for 
duty, but d@ la guerre comme a la guerre. I had hardly 
slept an hour when a sergeant of Marines awoke me. “ Very 
sorry to disturb you, sir, but the Commander-in-Chief 
expects an attack to-night down the Canal, and wants a 
sharp look-out kept there.” So out I turned with a great- 
coat over my pyjamas and was conducted by the sergeant 
to a small cell perched on the east wall of the Legation, 
with an aperture giving on to the Canal. Here I spent the 
night. A torrential rain soon found its way through the 
crevices of the masonry and drenched me to the skin. I 
could neither stand up nor lie down, the only possible posi- 
tion being a kneeling one. From this diminutive watch- 
tower I kept-up a sniping fire on any suspicious object I 
saw lurking in the Canal bed. The pestilential stench of the 
carcasses of ponies and mules rotting there added not least to 
my discomfort. These poor beasts had stampeded from the 
Legation stables during a conflagration and been killed by 
stray bullets. Fortunately the attack down the Canal was 
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not pressed home by the enemy. Such an assault had it 
been successful would have cut our defences in two, but 
with an enfilading fire from the British Legation on the one 
side and from the Su Wang Fu on the other, the enemy 
evidently thought discretion the better part of valour, 
There is little doubt that considerable numbers of Chinese 
troops had been massed for the enterprise, and as evidence 
thereof and proof that our vigil was not in vain, there were 
seen in the bed of the Canal, as the wan light of day returned, 
the still, recumbent forms of soldiers wearing the uniform 
of their Imperial Mistress, the Empress Dowager Tzu Usi. 

So the weary days and nights of watching and fighting 
went by, and we counted the weeks which we hoped would 
bring us the much longed for respite. The events herein 
described took place in the blazing heat of a Peking summer, 
when we were tormented by myriads of mosquitoes and 
swarms of flies. The Legation guards had arrived on 
May 3lst, and the relief did not take place till August 14th, 
for the last two months of which period we were closely 
invested. All this time our defences were being developed 
and improved, so that at last we possessed a wall of defence 
with sandbag loopholes on top of it. Often these sandbags 
were extemporized from choice embroideries abstracted 
from the Legation drawing-rooms. 

But the enemy, too, was not idle, and was creeping 
nearer and nearer to us on all sides, erecting his own barri- 
cades and gradually hemming us in more closely. To keep 
up the offensive as far as possible was, of course, vital, not 
only to keep the attackers in check but also to maintain 
the moral of the garrison. This involved sorties at various 
points to capture a gun or drive out some particularly 
objectionable nest of snipers. The amount of lead presented 
to us by the enemy through the medium of rifle fire was 
prodigious, but the trajectory of the bullets was generally 
high and the fire wild and ill-directed. There were, however, 
certain Chinese snipers who were good marksmen, as we 
learnt to our cost. The gallant Captain Strouts, who com- 
manded the Marines, fell by a sniper’s bullet—an irreparable 
loss. He was at the time in the Su Wang Fu in company 
with Dr. Morrison, the famous Australian Times corre- 
spondent, who was wounded on the same occasion. So sorties 
were the order of the day, and cost us casualties not a few. 

I was personally engaged in one such sortie under the 
following circumstances. Colonel Shiba found his line much 
harassed by a gun which was playing on his section at 
close range and which, as the result of a preliminary recon- 
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naissance, he thought he had succeeded in locating. He 
then conceived the idea of organizing an attack to silence 
the gun. Not having enough men of his own available for 
such an attempt, he applied to Headquarters at the British 
Legation for a small force to co-operate in the enterprise. 
So Lieutenant Paolini, of the Italian Legation guard, was 
detailed with a few Italian Marines and some British Marines, 
and as the party was not yet up to strength, Sir Claude 
MacDonald asked me to call for a few volunteers from my 
section. I at once volunteered myself with several others. 
The plan of action was for a combined attack converging 
from two different quarters, the Japanese to form one party, 
the remainder the other. The whole force assembled at 
the Su Wang Fu, where Colonel Shiba explained the re- 
spective routes to be taken. Ours was to follow the road 
on the east side of the Imperial Canal in a northerly direction 
and turn sharp right up an alley which was believed to 
lead to the vicinity of the gun. The factor which upset 
all our calculations was that the besieging force was vir- 
tually adopting the réle of the besieged, and that fresh 
barricades sprang up like mushrooms every night outside 
our defences. Perhaps the enemy interpreted too literally 
Vauban’s maxim that a perfect investment is the first 
requisite in a siege. Or was it that, however closely he 
hemmed us in, he feared that we yet might sting? The 
result was that the Japanese found their line of attack 
completely barred by fortifications of the existence of which 
they had no idea, and were compelled to retire, not without 
loss, as we learnt later. Our party meanwhile swung round 
the corner from the Canal and charged with a cheer up the 
alley, led by the Italian commander and the Marines, 
What added to the dramatic character of this particular 
sortie was that from the wall of the British Legation on 
the opposite side of the Canal the Commander-in-Chief and 
his staff were eye-witnesses of the whole operation. At a 
distance of about one hundred and fifty yards from the Canal 
we too found that a strong unscalable barricade had been 
erected across the lane, which completely barred further 
progress. From the loopholes in this defence work a heavy 
rifle fire was opened upon us. The impetus of the attack 
had brought us close up to the barrier, and we found ourselves 
in a cul-de-sac with no possibility of advancing and the only 
apparent alternative to beat a retreat down the passage 
under a galling fire. Lieutenant Paolini was wounded and 
two of the Italian Marines killed and several of the British 
Marines wounded, and the remainder were thrown into dis- 
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order. I was following with my party close behind the 
Marines and noticed a slight recess on the north side of the 
alley close to the barricade, and here I lined up my volunteers 
and gave orders to fire on the loopholes of the barrier, and 
so succeeded to some extent in smothering the enemy fire, 
which enabled the British and Italian Marines to make 
good their retreat. Our position, however, was precarious 
in the extreme, and could not possibly be maintained for 
more than a few moments. Now it happened that just 
opposite the point at which we had taken up our stand 
there was a small breach in the park wall of the Su Wang 
Fu, caused by gunfire. So I gave orders for my party to 
dash across the lane singly and through this gap, keeping 
up the fire on the enemy till the last moment. In this way, 
though not without casualties, we succeeded in reaching 
safety.* 

Another such daylight sortie in which I took part was 
more successful. Covered by fire from the Italian gun, 
Captain Poole and a few Marines and myself broke up a 
newly made barricade in the Han Lin, drove out a nest of 
snipers, and cleared the grounds up to its main gate to the 
north, capturing a Chinese regimental banner. 

The enemy’s line was at many points only a few yards 
from us, and he possessed the advantage of a plentiful 
supply of ammunition. Thus the Chinese marksmen were 
able to concentrate at point-blank range an almost continuous 
fire on our loopholes, which took effect from time to time. 

I was doing duty one day in the Su Wang Fu under such 
circumstances, turn about with a Student Interpreter from 
our Legation named Warren. Several bullets had come 
through the loopholes I was guarding during my tour of 
duty, and on being relieved I warned my comrade of this 
danger and recommended the use of a mirror for keeping 
watch. Five minutes later I was recalled by a Japanese, 
who said my friend had been wounded. I found that in 
the act of firing his rifle a bullet had struck it and ricocheting 
off shattered his jaw, a wound to which he shortly succumbed 
in hospital. On our side ammunition had to be husbanded, 
for we did not know how long we might be besieged, since 
all news from the outside world was cut off from us. 

After a time I was appointed by Sir Claude MacDonald 
as one of his aides-de-camp, and my duties now took me 


* For services on this occasion the writer was recommended for the Victoria 
Cross by Sir Claude MacDonald, who commanded the Allied forces engaged 
in the defence of the Legations, but being then a civilian was not considered 
eligible. 
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to various parts of the defences. It became my task to 
take note of the situation, receive reports from the section 
commanders and convey them to the Commander-in-Chief, 
and also to stand by in readiness to undertake any sudden 
duty which the emergencies of the defence might dictate. 
This work I found most congenial, as it gave me an oppor- 
tunity of getting an insight into the various phases of the 
operations as a whole. 

Most of the detachments of the Legation guards brought 
with them some sort of a gun. The British had a Norden- 
feldt, at which I now and again took a turn, the Americans 
a Colt, the Italians a most useful one-pounder, and so on. 
Nor must I omit to mention the “ International” gun, a 
rusty old muzzle-loader which we unearthed one day. This 
Chinese gun was mounted on an American gun-carriage, 
loaded with Russian shell, and manned by British gunners, 
and did impartial service in succour of each and every 
nationality, so well deserved its name. The other guns 
were shifted about also to various parts of the line, wherever 
they happened to be most required at the moment. One 
remarkable feature of the siege was the perfect harmony 
which reigned in such arrangements among the hetero- 
geneous forces of the garrison throughout the whole period— 
Teutons and Gauls, Russians and Japanese, Italians and 
Austrians working together with ourselves and the Americans 
—a harmony based on a spirit of comradeship and a loyal 
acceptance of the principle of “give and take,” which 
conduced not a little to the ultimate shattering of the 
machinations of the “‘ Harmonious Fist.” This spirit of 
cordiality, engendered no doubt by the instinct of self- 
preservation and the sense of a common danger, was, I 
venture to think, in a large measure fostered by the personal 
example and true sportsmanlike qualities of our beloved 
Commander-in-Chief. 

One night the Austrian gun chanced to be in the upper 
story of a building which commanded the Mongol Market 
at the south-west corner of the British Legation compound. 
A heavy fire was in progress, and the Austrian gunner at a 
critical moment abandoned his gun. The enemy, concluding 
that their fire had silenced the gun, became more daring, 
and an assault seemed imminent. I was sent by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief to endeavour to get the gun into action 
again, or failing that to remove it to a more convenient 
position. Groping my way to the room where the gun was, 
I found no trace of the gunner. The enemy fire was con- 
centrated on the building, and the bullets, as they flicked 
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through the window, were cracking against the wall and 
dinging on the shield. The type of gun was new to me, 
and I found it difficult in the dark to discover its mechanism, 
However, I did eventually manage to get it again into 
action, which relieved the situation, and the Chinese fire 
soon began to die down. I then, with the aid of some 
Chinese, took the gun to pieces and had it shipped off to a new 
site, the wall of the building having become so battered 
by the hail of bullets as to render it doubtful whether it 
would stand another such bombardment. In point of fact 
it shortly collapsed. 

One day I was reconnoitring some ruinous outhouses 
in the same part of the defences, when I encountered a Boxer 
in his full war-kit. By this time the Boxer had begun to 
feel a wholesome awe of the “ Foreign Devil,” and no sooner 
did he see me than he was off like a red-shank. I dashed 
after him, but it was dusk, and he slipped away in the 
labyrinth of ruins and disappeared. In his precipitate 
flight his sword, dangling from some flimsy attachment, 
fell, and this I secured. When I came to examine my trophy 
I found that, though the sheath was an ordinary wooden 
one of Chinese manufacture, the sword was of an old- 
fashioned European pattern with a curved blade of fine 
temper and a basket hilt, presumably captured in some 
foray in one of our previous wars with China. 

Somehow or other a fiction had arisen among the garri- 
son that the Chinese soldier disliked wet as much as the 
cat is supposed to do, and that nothing would induce him 
to carry out an attack during rainy weather. This fiction 
was soon to be rudely belied. Indeed, one of the hottest 
attacks of the whole siege took place during an exceptionally 
heavy thunderstorm and torrents of rain. This attack 
happened in the following circumstances. A certain General 
Ma, a fire-eater from the Province of Shensi, had criticized 
the scheme of operations which was being carried out 
against us, and protested his ability, provided he were 
given a free hand, to capture the Legations within forty- 
eight hours. He was allowed to make the attempt, and 
for that period we were subjected to intensively heavy 
attacks which culminated in a final assault, the main effort 
of which was to be launched at the south-west corner of 
our defences from the Mongol Market. Here the storming 
party gathered under their General to make the final attempt. 
A deafening inferno of a night it was, and one which I 
shall never forget—thunder, vivid lightning, deluges of 
rain, the unceasing crackle of rifle fire, punctuated by the 
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deep boom of the guns and the shrill cries of the assaulting 
troops. In the din of battle we could hear the Imperial 
troops urging on the Boxers to lead the attack, taunting 
them with their “invulnerability ’’—a form of satire much 
indulged in by the regular Chinese soldiers, who girded 
at the fanatical mob of Boxers, now beginning to lose their 
prestige. So the hour arrived when the time given to 
General Ma was about to expire. In the meantime he 
and his staff, with banners flying, had taken post behind 
a defence work, there to await the crucial moment of the 
attack. The breastwork behind which they stood was a 
flimsy one and, loosened by the heavy rain and our fire, 
a large section of it suddenly collapsed. In an instant the 
General and his staff came into full view, and were thrown 
into strong relief by the flashes of lightning overhead. 
At once our fire opened on this unexpected target, and 
speedily our machine gun and rifles terminated the existence 
of the General and his staff, and at the same time set the 
seal to his ambitious scheme. 

In my section that night there was heavy work. Though 
the south-west corner of the Legation was the main objective 
of the enemy’s attack, as already described, a formidable 
assault was also made on the northern defences of the Legation, 
where the Chinese troops, unaware of the disaster which had 
befallen their General, hurled themselves upon us with 
unparalleled ferocity. The blare of trumpets sounded in 
all directions, rallying the enemy to this onslaught, and 
it taxed our utmost resources to keep the foe at bay. Indeed, 
a few of the more daring ones actually succeeded in mounting 
our defences, but just when the attack seemed to be carry- 
ing all before it it suddenly melted away. One can only 
suppose that the trumpets sounding the retreat to the south 
had been heard, and damped the ardour of the assaulting 
column at the crucial moment, 

The problem of rationing the garrison now began to 
be an anxious one. In addition to the regular troops, the 
volunteers, and the Chinese contingent, there were a con- 
siderable number of non-combatants, including women 
and children. The weaker element had their quarters in 
the British Legation, and it was our first care to ensure that 
the best of the supplies were reserved for them. More 
especially did the children suffer from lack of milk. Fortu- 
nately there were within the Legation area certain stores 
which contained miscellaneous supplies of every description, 
from caviar to Dutch cheese. In order to add to our 
provisions we had carried out some foraging expeditions 
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before our investment and had secured a certain quantity 
of flour. The staple foods on which we subsisted throughout 
the siege were Indian corn or maize, ground and made into 
porridge, rice, and the flesh of ponies and mules. The 
former proved to be most palatable in the disguise of curry, 
the latter when served with caper sauce. Of ponies we 
had a large number in the Legations, which had formed 
part of the racing stables of the diplomatic corps, and day 
by day we would hear that one or other of them had been 
slaughtered to keep us alive. The stock of pony meat was 
actually exhausted on the very day of our relief. The 
British Marines indulged in an occasional mild “‘ grouse” 
at the meat ration, but in spite of their unwonted diet 
their fighting spirit never for one moment flagged. The 
supply of drinking water from wells was plentiful and 
ood. 

Meanwhile the Empress Dowager, despite the fact that 
her troops were besieging us and pouring a murderous fire 
into the Legation quarter, still maintained the fiction that 
China was at peace with the Foreign Powers. She carried 
the fiction so far as actually to present to us under a flag 
of truce a quantity of water melons. It was, of course, 
rumoured that the fruit was poisoned, and many refused 
to eat it. While some discussed the question of its edibility, 
others formed a melon club which discussed a whole melon 
at each sitting, as a member of which I can testify to the 
excellence of the Imperial bounty. She further had the 
barefacedness to send notes of inquiry as to the state of 
health of our Minister. These were supplemented by 
extracts of foreign news from Reuter’s telegrams. I recollect 
an item of news so communicated to us was the death of 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. 
Further, we received a missive in which the Empress Dowager 
was at pains to explain that the presence of her troops 
around us was purely a defensive measure, and one which 
was rendered necessary in order to protect the city against 
the hostile acts of our garrison! In fact, she adroitly “sat 
on the fence” throughout the period of our involuntary 
confinement, conniving secretly at the attacks made by 
her forces, but openly disclaiming any share in the 
hostilities. 

Fortunately for us the vast numerical superiority of 
the Chinese troops which were engaged against us was dis- 
counted by the inferior quality of their leadership. It is 
beyond question that at any moment a determined body 
of assault troops could have broken through our defences 
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wherever they chose. But the requisite leader to carry 
out such an assault was lacking, and so the incessant attacks 
to which we were subjected throughout these two stormy 
months by night and by day came to naught. 

But still there was no news of a relief force, and our 
garrison grew steadily weaker through casualties from 
deaths, wounds, and sickness, while the supplies of food and 
ammunition diminished. The enemy, too, pushed closer 
as the days went by, and in no way slackened his efforts to 
overcome our resistance. So hopeless did the situation 
appear to some at one time that two foreign representatives 
in Peking burnt the papers of their Missions for fear they 
should fall into the hands of the enemy. 

As time went on many-tongued Rumour took delight 
in tricking us with reports of coming relief, which by their 
very inaccuracy only tended to accentuate our sense of 
isolation. The telegraph line had failed at an early stage. 
There was no wireless to link us up with civilization nor 
aeroplane to bring us news. All rumours, whatever their 
degree of probability, were posted at the Bell Tower in the 
British Legation, so that the garrison might glean therefrom 
what measure of hope their credibility appeared to warrant. 
(The Bell Tower was also the rallying-point at which on 
the sound of the alarm bell all men capable of bearing 
arms, not at the moment actually engaged in the defences, 
were called upon to muster.) So reports that distant firing 
had been heard would be followed by statements that flash- 
lights had been seen. But all this proved to be nothing more 
than vain imagining or the wish that relief would come was 
father to the thought that it was near. Messengers had 
been sent out secretly on more than one occasion in order 
to endeavour to get news and communicate our plight to 
the outside world. It was advisable also to inform the 
anticipated relief force how it could best effect our release, 
and the now historic Water Gate under the Tartar City wall 
was suggested as the best point at which to enter the Lega- 
tion quarter. One of these messages I myself enciphered 
and copied with a tracing pen in minute figures on a tiny 
piece of tracing paper. Though many of these messengers 
started on their perilous journey, for a long time no one 
succeeded in getting through and back again. 

Our Intelligence Office was not without its humorous 
incidents. One bright Celestial spirit—a soldier of the 
enemy forces—started a business in items of news emanating 
entirely from his own fertile imagination. He invented 
a foreign army which was coming to our relief, and marched 
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it up by stages over the 250 lt from Tientsin. He daily 
reported an advance, with appropriate checks interspersed, 
disclosing by his comments no mean knowledge of strategy, 
and daily received many dollars for his instalments of news, 
So his phantom army day by day accomplished its march of 
so many li, and in due course arrived in the neighbourhood 
of the capital. All his bulletins were duly posted at the 
Bell Tower, and hopes ran high of early relief, only to be 
dashed to the ground when the first authentic news reached 
us to the effect that the relief column was on the point 
of starting from Tientsin. This caused a slump in the market 
value of the reports of this newsmonger. However, it 
was generally agreed that he had well earned his dollars, 
as he had done not a little to buoy up the spirits of the 
garrison, and at the moment when his imaginary army 
vanished into thin air we had news of an actual relief column 
which, though distant, gave substantial consolation. 

To return then from fiction to facts, at last one of our 
messengers, more fortunate than his fellows, managed to 
pass through the encircling host, deliver his message, and 
return. He was a stripling, and became the hero of the 
hour, and in addition to more substantial recompense, for 
the rest of the siege received a Benjamin’s portion of rations, 
to which, having a healthy appetite, he did ample justice. 
So for the first time we learnt how the gallant attempt of 
Admiral Seymour with his bluejackets to force a way through 
to Peking had been frustrated, and how he had been com- 
pelled to retire before overwhelming odds. 

This unsuccessful effort was followed by the organization 
of a relief column of contingents of all the Foreign Powers, 
the British troops being under the command of Sir Alfred 
Gaselee. Gradually the news trickled through that their 
forces were advancing over the eighty miles of country 
infested by hordes of Boxers as well as the troops of the 
regular army of the Empress Dowager. 

There was in front of the British Minister’s residence 
a kind of detached portico, known in Chinese as a T’ing-erh. 
It had a marvellously decorated Chinese roof, supported 
on vermilion columns. Beneath this many members of 
the Legations slept in the sultry nights to enjoy the cooler 
air. Here on the eve of our relief I had camped out to 
snatch a few hours’ rest. Suddenly someone caught the 
welcome sound of the distant rattle of a machine-gun. 
Instantly we were all wide awake. I can hear now the 
fervent ‘“‘ Nous sommes sauvés! Nous sommes sauvés!”’ 
which came from the lips of the Spanish Minister, Monsieur 
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Cologan, the doyen of the Diplomatic Corps. Then as 
the day broke we could see the gate tower on the east wall 
of the Tartar City crumbling to pieces under Japanese 
artillery fire. But though the Japanese were the first to 
arrive at the gates of Peking, they were not to be the first 
to enter the city. They were held up at the gate by the 
last stand of the Chinese troops, covering the flight of the 
Court from Peking. Meanwhile the British column fought 
its way up to the wall of the Chinese City to the south and 
effected an entry into the less strongly held southern portion 
of the capital. Then there was a running fight up to the 
wall of the Tartar City, on which, as had been agreed, 
our flags were flying as a signal that the garrison still held 
out. Then came the dramatic entrance of General Gaselee 
and his staff with half a company of the 7th Rajputs through 
the Sluice Gate into the Legation quarter. On came the 
relief column, the 24th Punjab Infantry, the lst Sikhs, and 
the Bengal Lancers. There was a brisk fire at the moment 
when General Gaselee and his staff entered the main gate 
of the British Legation, and one of the Indians fell shot 
through the head in the hour of victory. Right proud were 
the Indian troops of having won the distinction of being 
the first to come to our relief, and beat their broad chests 
with their hands, exclaiming “ British! British!’ Then 
followed a scene of indescribable enthusiasm as the garrison 
poured out on to the lawn in front of the main gate of the 
Legation to welcome the relieving force. So 


Come what come may, 
Time and the hour runs through the roughest day, 


and at long last the siege was raised and we were thankful 
to a kind Providence that had delivered us. 


Witmot P. M. RUSSELL 


“THE STAR CALLED WORMWOOD ” 


THOSE who study the dark and vexed subject of revolutions 
come to different conclusions about their origins. Some 
put them down to certain ideas, as a reform of religion in 
one case, or “ Liberty, Fraternity and Equality ” in another ; 
other students, working on the same evidence, ascribe every- 
thing to economic cause—the decay of industry, a change in 
trade routes, or an influx of foreign manufactures ; others, 
again, look for the personal factor, either the ambition of 
one man, a Duc d’Orléans or an Oliver Cromwell, or the 
rise of a class held out of power by another, or the machina- 
tions of a foreign prince or statesman. Thus Frederick 
the Great, using Voltaire, has been thought responsible for 
the conspiracies which ended after their time in the great 
French Revolution. Bismarck, using Karl Marx and his 
first Internationale, has been counted responsible for the 
Communist revolution in Paris at the end of the Franco- 
Prussian War. For all these explanations a very reasonable 
case may be presented. 

Francis Bacon, a wise old bird, in his essay on the subject, 
did not pin himself down to any of these single theories, 
but accepted them all; and I think he was right. The decay 
of industry, which leads to unemployment, distress, and social 
discontent, is beyond all dispute a main reason for social 
convulsions. The British statesman who negotiated the 
Eden Treaty with France was able to foresee the French 
Revolution from the destruction of French industry, although 
that Revolution was still some years ahead ; but it is equally 
true that ‘‘ factions grown desperate ”’ utilized and mobilized 
the unemployed of Paris for their own dark ends, and it is 
certain that these factions were used in their turn by Prussian 
statesmanship, which was working for the downfall of France. 
It is with a nation as with the human body—when strength 
fails, or when diseased or injured, a foreign predatory microbic 
life immediately makes it its prey and works to complete 
the destruction. The biologists might say that it is all part 
of the eternal struggle for survival in nature, but these 
philosophic explanations should neither lull nor console 
those who are threatened, since by courage, resolution, and 
wisdom they can avert the danger, just as a skilful surgeon 
can set a compound fracture and save his patient’s life. 

If we consider our present troubles in this country, 
we find all these causes more or less working to our peril. 
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There is the economic cause in our decayed industries, 
notably in iron, steel, and their raw material coal, and 
the dependent industries called collectively engineering ; there 
are also the destructive ideas in Liberalism, Socialism, and 
Communism, and there are the “‘ factions grown desperate,” 
both in this country and abroad. All these things are 
entirely related ; those who live by political trouble in this 
country work against any protection to our industries ; the 
importer of foreign goods lies somewhere behind the Socialist 
and Communist agitator; one suspects, with some reason, 
that the capitalism of Berlin and Frankfort lies behind the 
Communism of Moscow. - 

If we had nourished and protected our industrial system, 
we should have been proof against all these consequential 
evils. As it is, the evils of unemployment and low wages 
are clearly being used by the enemies of this country for its 
destruction. 

In considering parties, we may set aside the Liberals, 
who have done their preliminary mischief, and have been 
discarded for more violent successors. As for the Socialists, 
they include in the same way as their Liberal predecessors 
many honest men who work to remedy social evils and to 
help poverty and distress. The mischief is that they have 
accepted certain principles which are false, and must result, 
if they are applied, in disaster. What these ideas are, and 
whence they came, are lines of inquiry which lead us rather 
too far for the scope of this article. Karl Marx we might 
call the founder of their system, and in several articles in 
the National Review I have pointed out good reasons for 
doubting the good faith of that unprepossessing Jehovah 
of the Socialists. The legend of a disinterested scholar 
working for truth through long years of study in the British 
Museum is picturesque, but it does not fit the facts. Karl 
Marx brought over his ideas ready-made in his carpet-bag, 
when as a young man he had made both Germany and France 
too hot for him by his revolutionary conspiracies. His 
Communist manifesto, which contains all the germs of Das 
Kapital, was written before he had even seen the British 
Museum. His first activities in London were directed to the 
creation and control of a revolutionary society—the Inter- 
nationale, but it is clear that before the society was created 
Karl Marx was a member of at least one secret society of 
the modern Soviet type. Such societies were strong in his 
time in Southern Germany, and had been used by German 
statesmen habitually in the struggle with France from 
the time of Napoleon and in the resurrection of the first 
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German Empire. What their true object was remains some- 
what of a mystery. Disraeli, who knew a good deal—perhaps 
more than he avowed—said that they governed Europe ; 
they worked no doubt for power, and there is reason to 
believe that they accepted pay. There are countries to this 
day in which a mafia may be hired for the destruction of 
an enemy. But these old secret societies of Germany were 
something bigger; it was their business to make a study of 
politics and political ideas, and to work subtly upon the 
‘broad masses” of a nation. In the dark arcana of 
the Continental secret society Marx had his initiation in the 
principles which he applied in England. He turned a 
society of working-men, who had no other idea than to 
improve their trades, into the sort of body which he wanted 
for his own purposes. He believed that a revolution could 
be made in England by the skilful use of its industrial 
problems, but he believed also that “the English people 
cannot make this revolution—foreigners must make it for 
them ”’; and he wrote to Engles, his German patron : 

“The swinehounds among the English trade unionists 
who thought that we were going too far will not catch us 
easily . . . things are advancing, and at the first Revolution, 
which is perhaps nearer than it seems, we—that is to say, 
you and I—will have this powerful instrument in our 
hands.” 

These avowals and activities date before the British 
Museum episode, and it is therefore reasonable to suppose 
that Marx went to the British Museum, not in the search 
for truth, but for the study of that explosive mixture which, 
as a matter of fact, he had formulated in his earlier Com- 
munist manifesto. 

Our innocent intelligentsia bemuse themselves and their 
readers with laborious attempts to explain and reconcile 
the fantastic and contradictory ideas which go to make up 
the Marxian “ system.” 

The student of Karl Marx is too apt to treat Das Kapital 
as it were in vacuo; if it is so treated it is almost unintellig- 
ible, one part contradicts another. Mathematicians will 
tell you that those impressive-looking mathematical formule 
with which its pages are adorned mean either little or nothing 
at all. It is difficult to say where propaganda ends and 
where search for truth begins; there is a sort of ponderous 
dialectical ingenuity, borrowed from Hegel, which baffles 
even an acute inquiring mind. But there are here and there 
reckless flashes of hatred which reveal for a moment the 
true soul of the author, only to be the next muffled and 
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disguised under fresh masses of citation and argument. Did 
Marx deliberately intend to impress and to deceive his 
followers, or is his extraordinary work a genuine search for 
truth ? Was the “cold unsmiling Hebrew doctor” really 
laughing up his sleeve in anticipation of all the solemn 
sheep who would follow the stony trail he was cutting towards 
the abyss? If we would realize into what depths of 
mystifaction some of these followers fall, we should read 
such books as, for example, Mr. A. D. Lindsay’s Karl 
Marz’s Capital, published last year by the Oxford University 
Press. Mr. Lindsay, by the way, is Master of Balliol, and 
we can only hope that he has not the remotest idea of the 
danger of the intellectual stuff which he is handling. When 
it becomes too obviously perilous, he has a phrase which 
fulfils the function of a pair of rubber gloves—‘‘ when 
properly understood”; thus, for example, ‘“ Marx’s 
doctrine of the class war is not, when properly understood, 
incompatible with idealism.” Little wonder if the authorities 
of Oxford are having trouble owing to Bolshevistic tendencies 
among the undergraduates. The ingenuity of Mr. Lindsay 
is equal even to explaining away the notorious Marxian 
error that, ‘‘ as capitalism develops in any country, the mass 
of the country will suffer steadily increasing misery.” He 
has to admit that, while capitalism has developed, “the 
average of real wages on the whole has gone steadily up; 
that, in short, misery has decreased rather than increased. 
But this,” he says, “is beside the point ... what has 
actually happened is not the outcome of capitalism but the 
outcome of social control and capitalism acting on one 
another. But when Marx talked of increasing misery he 
was talking of what would be the outcome of unmodified 
capitalism.” Now as a matter of fact there is much less 
of “‘ social control” in America than there is in England, 
and yet the wages and the prosperity of the working classes 
in America, according to recent reports, are unexampled 
in this country. Indeed, another Socialist highbrow, Mr. 
Brailsford, is so alarmed by the increasing content of the 
American working-man with his present conditions that he 
fears that capitalism may have solved the social problem, 
and urges his readers to bring off their revolution at once, 
lest there never should be a revolution at all! 

Karl Marx, then, was a dialectician who created an 
imposing propaganda under the guise of an economic system. 
Its danger lay in this, that it rests upon the theory of the 
necessity of a class war. Therefore all those who accept 
the Marxian teaching are committed by that acceptance to 
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the doctrine of revolution. Capital or capitalism, which 
is in fact the means by which the world lives, and the only 
means by which it can live as a civilized society, is denounced 
as an evil and an exploitation. The way in which civilized 
people have always lived is described as an usurpation which 
can be swept away. There is an implication that the 
** capitalist system,” were it only swept away, would leave 
mankind in some natural state of prosperity and happiness. 
The whole thing is illusion, there never was this natural 
state, and without its organized industry, its hoarded capital, 
civilized communities would be driven to the hideous 
alternatives of starvation or cannibalism. 

These fallacies, fortified by a sort of pseudo-science, 
are invincibly alluring to the intelligentsia. Marx, who 
really derives from Rousseau, claims Darwin as his master, 
Yet Darwin preached the upward course of Man, whereas 
Rousseau suggested that Man has fallen from some primal 
state of innocence and bliss. The two conceptions are 
mutually antagonistic. If we accept the one, we must 
reject the other. Yet we find Socialists claiming that 
Socialism is an evolution out of Capitalism and an inevitable 
part of the march of progress. How curiously these ideas 
are jumbled up in their heads may be illustrated from 
Mr. Brailsford’s recent book, Socialism for To-day. After 
denouncing the “jungle” theory of life, after proclaiming 
that Socialism is an inevitable evolution from the present 
savage and chaotic state of society, after writing a long 
chapter on the “ Tactics of Transition,” and claiming that 
the nature of man will change “as surely as his ape-like 
body changed when he ceased to live in trees and took to 
hunting on the ground,” Mr. Brailsford proceeds to justify 
Socialism as a return to man’s original way of living. 

** All the great inventions which are the basis of civiliza- 
tion—the primary tools, the tilling of the soil, the making 
of pottery, the first navigable boats, the working of material, 
and the beginning of writing—were probably made under 
one phase or another of primitive communism. Scholars 
who studied the tribes of the South Seas, who are still living 
in the Stone Age, described their notions of property for us. 
They will talk about ‘our spear’ or ‘our club’; no one 
would say ‘my spear.’ Land belongs either to the clan or 
to large groups of relatives.” 

The Socialists really ought to make up their minds 
whether they propose to evolve forwards or backwards. 

This hankering after the primitive savage in man, which 
under all disguises is characteristic of both Socialism and 
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Communism, has led one modern writer to describe the whole 
movement as a revolt against civilization. It is certain 
that in Russia civilization has been destroyed with a fury 
and a savagery for which if we should seek a parallel we 
should have to seek among the common possessors of ‘‘ our 
club” or “our spear” in the Sandwich Islands. The 
facts of the Bolshevist Revolution are so horrible that they 
have been generally concealed from the reading public ; 
no journalist likes to fill his newspaper with things so re- 
volting as to make his readers physically sick; but the 
evidence is available; it may be found in numerous Blue- 
books published by various Governments and certain charit- 
able organizations which were actually at work in the famine- 
stricken zone. The reader will find the dreadful story set 
out in compendious form in a veracious book, The Red Terror 
in Russia, by Sergey Petrovich Melgounov (Dent, 1925). 
He will find there that terrorism supported by torture is 
the common policy of the Soviet Government. He will 
find photographs of the horrible results in torture chambers 
and the poor mutilated bodies of the miserable victims. 
He will find ample evidence of such cruelties as flaying 
alive were—and no doubt still are—the common practice 
of the Che-ka executioners. One entertains very reasonable 
doubts, after studying this question, whether Karl Marx 
or his Communist followers in Russia ever sincerely believed 
in the creed they professed. It was merely an art or a 
science—or the text-book of a game of skill—by which 
helplessly ignorant people might be cajoled and persuaded 
into a great act of national self-destruction. What these 
people really believe in, what they have invented, is the art 
of government by propaganda on the one side, and of 
terrorism on the other; the propaganda to get people in 
their power, and the terrorism to keep them there. We 
have to admit an almost superhuman, a diabolical cleverness, 
in these agents of revolution, when we think that a few 
thousands among them—not more than 30,000 and probably 
many less—should have contrived, first by the skilful use 
of catchwords and then by the skilful organization of fear, 
to enslave and keep enslaved an enormous country and a 
vast population. 

But it is comparatively easy to destroy, and not the 
most difficult thing in the world to enslave. What is 
impossible is to extemporize upon a theory or system the 
natural and organic growths of civilization which have 
been evolved through a thousand years by the necessities, 
instincts, and ingenuities of mankind. Their arrogance and 
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presumption failed, and moreover the Communists found 
when they had destroyed their native capital, that there 
was no alternative but either to starve or to create or borrow 
more. The project of concentrating all the unconscious 
activities of a nation in the conscious direction of a Central 
Office broke down the moment it was tried, and continued 
to break down with more and more deplorable results. One 
famine succeeded another, not by any unhappy accident, 
as the Bolshevists represent, but by the inevitable conse- 
quence of false theories forcibly applied. Every prediction 
of improvement has hitherto been falsified. Last year the 
Bolshevists boasted that the peasants had produced a good 
harvest. It may have been so, but the Soviet attempted to 
control the harvest, and the attempt as good as destroyed it. 
They could not give to the peasants the price of their grain 
either in goods or money, they could only seize what they 
could reach, and the peasants refused to give up what re- 
mained. The result is a crisis as complete as those which 
went before, and a desperate population which the Bolshevists 
find more and more difficult to keep in hand. Their only 
hope has been from the beginning and is now to distract 
attention from the miseries at home by successes abroad. 
They propose, in fact, to live upon the conquest and loot of 
the whole world like a Kublai Khan and the other devastating 
conquerors who have risen in the same regions as the scourge 
of the West and of the East. Thus, in China, in India, in 
Persia, and in Western Europe, they never cease their 
attempts to produce some vast coup which will help in their 
scheme of world domination. In China they succeeded for 
a time, being met only by the apathy of Western Powers 
exhausted by the War and paralysed by mutual jealousies, 
and by Japan, which is apparently prevented from a 
victorious policy towards the West by fears of what may 
happen in the Pacific. Their ambassadors incited the Chinese 
to rise against the foreigner, and the disastrous events in 
Shanghai and Canton are notoriously due to their propaganda. 
But the Chinese are gradually learning that Soviet Russia 
is an enemy far more dangerous to their peace and happiness 
than any “ imperialistic’ or “ capitalistic’ invasion from 
the West, and of late the Bolshevists in China have not been 
prospering. 

Their hopes therefore turn more and more to the British 
Empire and its centre in industrial England. They have 
carefully cultivated every discontent and flattered ‘every 
violent agitator ; they have established their nuclei in ,every 
trade-union lodge ; and have conducted a campaign against 
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every moderating influence. They were quick to see the 
possibilities of exploiting the depression in the coal industry, 
the more as they had in Mr. Cook, the General Secretary 
of the Miners’ Federation, ‘“‘a humble follower of Lenin.” 
“The basis of our activities in Great Britain,” said Zinovieft 
at the Fourteenth Congress of the Third Internationale 
at Moscow, ‘“‘is the Communist Party. We must shortly 
strengthen it, we must also ensure close union with the leaders 
of the Left movement. We expect a serious fight to break 
out between the miners and the coal-owners in May 1926; 
the conflict will be extremely serious, and will create immense 
excitement . . . we note with pleasure that the revolution 
in Great Britain is on the way.”’ Not only so, but they have 
made a special vote for revolutionary propaganda in Great 
Britain and have sent their agents to carry on the work ; 
and it is only necessary to cast our minds back a little to 
remember that they have attempted to corrupt the forces 
of the Crown, so as to break down our national defences 
against their conspiracy. 

It seems inconceivable that while they have done all 
this almost without disguise, our Government has allowed 
their emissaries to remain in London with the diplomatic 
privileges of a friendly and civilized Power. One of His 
Majesty’s Ministers recently stated that the Soviet credits 
in this country amount to no less than fifteen million sterling. 
What more likely than that they should use these resources 
in their attempt to create the revolution of which they are 
in so desperate a need ? Only those who have not studied 
their methods, and the explosive materials which lie to their 
hand, will belittle the peril in which we now stand. 

Even if it is averted now, it will remain as a permanent 
and growing menace until this country really wakes up to 
the danger, as Italy was awakened by Mussolini. So far, 
our national attitude has been passive and even submissive. 
Our Conservatives have tried to placate the Socialists by 
making silly little concessions to Socialism which cost a 
great deal and please nobody, and by delivering little political 
lectures on “ Socialism true and false.” There can be no 
truth in Socialism, since it is founded on false theories of 
economics and of life. To adopt moderate Socialism as an 
alternative to violent Communism is merely to prefer creeping 
paralysis to a paralytic stroke. We must meet the enemy 
with more vigour if we are to survive, and the best way of 
fighting him is through industry and commerce. I notice 
that our Socialists are dismayed by the fact that wages are 
steadily rising and the cost of living steadily falling in the 
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United States. Mr. Brailsford urges his comrades to have 
a revolution at once, lest high wages should spread to this 
country and our workmen should cease to be discontented. 
If Capitalism is what we believe it to be, the motive power of 
civilization, then we should fight Communism with Capitalism, 
Our ancestors with this same weapon of Capitalism fought 
savagery and civilized the New World. Our great Chartered 
Companies were the organized commercial power of the 
whole nation, which was thus mobilized in the struggle for 
existence. It was only when security came to us from these 
efforts that we fell back upon individualism. We must 
again be national. If, for example, individualism has failed 
to find a footing in Soviet Russia, let us do as we did in the 
reign of Edward VI, and organize a great company under 
Royal Charter with means adequate to the task of meeting 
the Soviet on its own ground. Let us return to the old 
system of an armed and organized commerce. We should 
then find how feeble was the real strength behind all the 
pretences of Bolshevism. 

But the immediate need is the awakening of the national 
spirit to a real sense of our danger and to a realization of 
the truth that we can only avert it by meeting it and 
defeating it. 


Tan D. Cotvin. 


GLIMPSES OF GREEK POETRY 
HYMN TO HERMES, HESIOD, AND PINDAR 


THE Homeric hymns are seldom mentioned nowadays, and 
I cannot think that this is surprising. They made little 
impression on me when I read them through years ago, 
and it was only quite lately that I realized that the hymn 
to Hermes is in fact exceptionally interesting. One passage 
which was set the other day by the Vice-Chancellor of 
Belfast University in the Newcastle Examination at Eton 
seems to me quite delightful, and accordingly I have trans- 
lated it here. The other hymns are comparatively common- 
place, but there is a tender humour not only in this selection 
but in the whole hymn to Hermes, which I find irresistible. 
The baby Hermes, arch-thief and patron of thieves, has got 
to work early, and has made a good start in life by stealing, 
on the day of his birth, the oxen of Phoebus, Latona’s son. 
The indignant god, smarting at the loss, suspects the baby, 
and goes to look for him in his mother Maia’s house. As 
Phoebus enters, the baby coils himself in his cradle so 
cunningly as to be almost invisible; head, feet, and hands 
are indistinguishable, and the only certainty is that the 
baby-thing, whatever it is, which is in the cradle, is fast 
asleep. Thereupon Apollo first searches the house, without 
result, and then speaks roughly to the occupant of the 
cradle, bidding the baby acknowledge the theft, and restore 
the oxen, or take the consequences and be hurled into the 
dark abyss of Tartarus. But the baby is more than a match 
for the man—TI beg his pardon—the god: he tells lies, 
coolly and consistently, with courage worthy of a better 
cause, and makes the accusation of Phoebus seem ridiculous. 
Small wonder that afterwards when Phoebus hales the 
brazen culprit before Zeus, and the innocent one says “I 
did not do it; and indeed, indeed I cannot tell a lie,” Zeus 
laughs outright ‘“‘at the sight of the mischievous child 
denying right well and cunningly all knowledge of the 
oxen,” 


HYMN TO HERMES (Lines 260-277). 


But Hermes answered him with crafty words: 
‘*Latona’s son, what brutal speech is here ? 
Come you to me, for oxen of the stall ? 

I neither saw nor asked nor caught a word, 
Could neither tell, nor earn the telling’s price. 
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Am I a mighty man to drive the kine ? 

Nor such a deed was mine, nor such a thought. 
I think of sleep and of my mother’s milk, 

Of swaddling clothes for wrappings, and warm baths, 
Here’s much ado: I pray none ask the cause. 
Most strange among th’ immortals it would seem 
That through the door, with oxen of the stall, 
Should pass a babe new-born—a silly tale. 

Born yesterday, too soft to tramp am I. 

Nay, if you wish it, by my father’s head, 

Nor I myself, I swear it, am the cause, 

Nor have I seen another steal your kine, 

If kine you lost—I hear the talk, that’s all.” 


The next poet to Homer is Hesiod, but he is only “next” 
in time, and is very far from being a good second otherwise, 
His chief interest lies in the fact that he is the poet of the 
humbler classes. We have passed from kings and queens, 
from adventurous heroes and the pomp and circumstance 
of war, to the hard lives of peasants and the annals of the 
poor. If the truth must be told, almost any really repre- 
sentative passage taken from the “ Works and Days” of 
Hesiod would attract us rather by its quaintness and direct- 
ness than by any hint of true inspiration. I hope, therefore, 
that my readers will forgive me for having chosen a passage 
which is very far from being characteristic of its author; I 
wish to share with others the lovely glimpse which it gives 
us of unseen angel-presences and of a spiritual background 
to the drab realities of work-a-day life. 


HESIOD’S “WORKS AND DAYS” (Lines 108-125), 


Golden was once the race of mortal men, 

By gods immortal, on Olympus throned, 
Created here, when Cronos ruled in heaven. 
Then like the gods they lived without a care, 
Strangers to grief and toil, from wretched age 
Exempt: with ageless feet and ageless hands, 
Free from ali ill, delighting in the feast. 
Death was to fall asleep: life gave them all 
Good things, and ever earth the bountiful 
Fruits manifold uncultivated bore. 

With many goodly flocks, in fair demesnes, 
Loved of the blessed gods they lived at ease, 
But they, since earth has hidden them, abide, 
Still executing God’s high counsels, here, 

Good angels, watching over mortal men: 

They mark the righteous and unrighteous deed, 
And, veiled in mist, go up and down the land. 


Who would have dreamed of reading about ‘“‘the wonder- 
ful dead who have passed through the body and gone” 


I’- 
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but return again as “‘ good angels, watching over mortal 
men” in the peasant-poet Hesiod ? 

There are two reasons, which I take from Professor 
Gilbert Murray, for not translating Pindar. The first 
is that “few people care for Pindar now.” And the 
second that “In translations . . . he is perhaps more gro- 
tesquely naked than any poet.” Nevertheless, anyone who 
is attempting to give English readers an idea of the sur- 
passing excellence of Greek poetry, as a whole, is bound to 
make the attempt, since Pindar, in the words of Quintilian 
(quoted by Professor Murray), is “by far the chief of all the 
lyrists.”” Personally, I find it as difficult to love as it is easy 
to admire him. Possibly I should be better able to appre- 
ciate him if I had, as Professor Murray cannot help feeling 
that Pindar had “a genuine fondness for horses and grooms 
and trainers.”’ As it is, his poetry very often leaves me cold. 
But no one can be blind to the splendour or deaf to the 
music (in the original) of his description of the islands of the 
blest. Pindar’s view of the other world is very different 
from the orthodox traditional view, due to Homer, which 
represents the invisible kingdom as a shadowy place peopled 
by unsubstantial shadows: some of our own hymns, e.g. 
“Jerusalem the Golden,” reproduce more or less Pindar’s 
description of this glorious other world, but eliminate all 
or almost all the poetry. 


PINDAR, OLYMPIAN II 


No night is there, for there alway 
The night is as the sunny day: 
There dwell the good, from every trouble far: 
They never lay on land or sea 
A violent hand, bare food to win, but are 
With those the gods have honoured, who, an oath 
Once sworn, rejoiced to keep their troth, 
And now enjoy tearless felicity— 
Those others suffer woe that none 
May bear to look upon. 


But such as thrice on either side 
Could with a steadfast heart abide, 
Keeping their souls from every wickedness, 
Theirs is the path of Zeus that leads 
To Cronos’ tower, where ocean breezes bless 
Tho happy isles, and flowers all-golden glow, 
Some on the shining trees that grow 
By land, and others which the water feeds, 
Whence come the coronals, around 

Their hands and temples bound. 
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So Rhadamanthus gave the just command, 
That councillor, whom father Kronos, mate 
Of Rhea, queen enthroned in highest state, 
Still keeps at his right hand. 
Peleus and Cadmus both are there, 
From earth withdrawn, 
And thither, having conquered Zeus by prayer, 
Thetis her son Achilles bare, 
Achilles, who Troy’s pillar overthrew, 
Hector unconquerably strong, and slew 
Cycnus, and Memnon, son of dawn. 


Thrice on either side is best explained, by Gildersleeve, 
as meaning three times in all. ‘The soul descends to 
Hades, then returns to earth, then descends again for a 
final probation.” 

My second selection is taken from the glorious first Pythian 
which begins with the famous invocation of the golden lyre, 
the instrument of Apollo. The lyre is the lord of all things, 
the symbol of the reign of harmony, and quenches even the 
thunderbolt of Zeus. But Zeus has his enemies who are not 
ruled by harmony: such is the monstrous Typhon, who 
now lies under Etna, and sends forth those terrible jets of 
fire. Then the poet prays that he may find favour in the 
eyes of Zeus, lord of Mount Etna, heaven’s pillar, and of its 
name-sake neighbouring city, which King Hiero built, and 
by his Pythian victory with the chariot glorified. Why 
Etna is called heaven’s pillar I cannot say, unless it be that 
the poet thinks of heaven resting upon it, as a roof may 
rest upon a pillar: in any case, it is clear that the great 
eruption of 479 B.c. had made a deep impression on his 
mind. 

Srropxe I. 
O! golden lyre, the common prize 
Of Phoebus and the Muses violet-tressed, 
At your behest 
Glory awakes, the dancers onward speeding, 
When quivering you bid arise 
The overture’s first notes, the chorus leading, 
And dim the sworded thunderbolt, that keeps 
A deathless flame alight, 


And lo! the eagle on God’s sceptre sleeps 
And droops on either side his wings of might, 


ANTISTROPHE I, 


Monarch of birds, on whose arched brow, 
For gentle seal, you pour a cloudy night 
To close his sight, 
And he, his supple back in slumber heaving 
Yields to the rippling music now. 


| 


sailed the seas. 


of the golden fleece. 
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Nor less the god of war, grim Ares, leaving 

The bristling spears, through song, in gentle sleep 
Finds solace, for the heart 

Ev’n of the gods thy arrows soothe, by grace 

Of Phoebus and the Muses bosomed-deep. 


Epove. 


But all the things god loves not, hear 
The Muses’ cry 
On earth and in the monstrous sea, and fear. 
He too, the enemy 
Of heav’n, condemned to Tartarus unblest, 
The hundred-headed Typhon, long ago 
Bred in the famed Cilician Cave: 
Now cliffs, that high o’er Cuma fence the wave, 
And Sicily has crushed his shaggy chest: 
Beneath heaven’s pillar Etna he lies low, 
Etna through all the year the nurse of dazzling snow. 


STROPHE 2. 


Fire unapproachable from holy springs 
The depths disgorge: those rivers in daylight 
Pour waves of lurid smoke, but all the night 
Sheer to th’ expanse of sea the red flame rolls, and flings 
Rocks with a crash: from that coiled monster came 
Those jets of awful flame, 
A marvel ev’n to hear the tale by others told, 
A marvel and a terror to behold, 


ANTISTROPHE 2. 


How he between dark-wooded Etna’s height 

Is prisoned and the plain, where that hard bed 

Tortures and tears his back, beneath him spread. 

Vouchsafe that I, dear Zeus, find favour in thy sight, 

O! guardian of this mount, the fair land’s crown, 
Whose namesake neighbour town 

Her founder Hiero glorified, and bade proclaim 

His car at Delphi victor, and her name. 


My last selection is taken from the greatest of Pindar’s 
odes, the fourth Pythian, and tells of the gathering of the 
heroes who came to man the Argo, the first ship that ever 
Many poets from Pindar to Morris have been 
inspired by the thought of that first voyage and the quest 
The present passage begins with the 
thought that to live dangerously and gloriously is better 
than any length of days, the thought which inspired Sir 
Walter Scott’s most famous lines : 


One glorious hour of crowded life 
Is worth an age without a name. 
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Prayers and drink offermgs commend the quest to the 
favour of Zeus, of day and night, of wind and wave, just as 
centuries afterwards the Athenian armada started for 
Sicily to the sound of litanies and the pouring of libations 
from golden cups. The thunder peals and the lightning 
flashes in gracious answer to Jason’s prayer; then, with 
hopes heightened by these favourable omens, the rowers 
bend to their oars, and the Argo begins her voyage across 
the uncharted seas. 


THE LAUNCH OF THE ARGO. 


And Hera kindled in the heroes’ souls a fire 
Of all-persuading sweet desire 

To man the Argo: who would nurse duil years 
Beside his mother in some safe retreat, 

Not snatch the cure, to turn death’s bitter sweet, 
The meed of valour, in the presence of his peers ? 
So when Iolchos on the coast 

The flower of heroes reached, with words of praise 

Jason received them all, and Mopsus, prince of seers 
By auguries and sacred omens, led the host 

On board, with kindly welcome gladdening their ears, 

And high above the prow the anchors now they raise. 


And lo! a golden cup their captain in his hands 
Has taken: at the stern he stands ; 
To Zeus, who wields the lightning as his dart, 
Father of gods, he calls, to rushing seas, 
To rushing winds, to deep-sea paths : with these, 
To gentle days and home-return, the better part. 
And straight from heaven answeréd 
The voice of thunder pealing on the right, 
And from the clouds they saw the flash of lightning start, 
And at the sign they breathed again, disquieted 
No longer; and the seer sweet hope in every heart 
Roused, as he bade the heroes ply their oars with might. 


HuauH MAcNAGHTEN 


7tH JUNE, 1917 


THE Battle of Messines, which opened on June 7, 1917, was 
perhaps the classic battle of the war. 

The operation was conceived eighteen months before it 
was launched, but on a minor scale. After the opening of 
the Somme Battle,* a thrust was planned at a point 
opposite the Ypres salient where, owing to pressure in the 
south, the Germans had weakened their line. But an 
incident occurred which very largely determined the post- 
ponement of this attack on the Messines—Hill 60 Sector. 
That incident was the destruction by an enemy aeroplane 
bomb of one of our big ammunition dumps between Calais 
and St. Omer. 

As events turned out, the postponement was probably 
all for the best. Time allowed that further mines should 
be put in and this, as General Ludendorff states in his book, 
had a tremendous effect on the morals of the German 
Army.T 

Modern warfare practically prohibit’s a bird’s-eye vision 
of an engagement of such magnitude as Messines Ridge. 
It is only possible to fit together certain happenings in certain 
small sectors, and impossible to give a spectacular account 
of the whole. Moreover, eight and a half years have lapsed, 
and memory of many things grows dim. There remain 
only those impressions which were strikingly forged into 
one’s mind at times of intense “‘ awakeness.”’ To the writer 
such a time was the period embracing the few hours before 
and after the exploding of the great mines of Hill 60. 

* * * * * 


Since the spring of 1915 active mining operations had 
been in progress ; and during the writer’s service at Hill 60, 
the Ist Australian Tunnellers were doing the underground 
work. 

One of the most striking features of the mining was the 
way in which absolute secrecy was preserved. We all knew 
that mining was going on; there was ample evidence in the 
hundreds of sandbags of clay that were spewed out every 
night from the tunnel exits and the baulks of timber that 


* Summer, 1916. 

t ‘“‘We should have succeeded in retaining the position but for the excep- 
tionally powerful mines used by the British, which paved the way for their 
attack, . . . The moral effect of the explosions was simply staggering.” —See 
My War Memories, Vol. II, Part I, by General Ludendorff. 
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were carried in. Natural curiosity sometimes prompted one 
to question a tunnelling officer. You were told that “a 
bit of a hole was being dug,” and you were invariably asked 
to ‘“‘come in and have a drink”’; but somehow after that 
you did not persist in having your curiosity satisfied. We 
soon learned that it was less wise to try questioning the 
sappers. They were hardly as polite in conveying that if 
you asked no questions you’d hear no lies. 

I remember a certain point along a gallery where a 
tunnellers’ sentry was posted, who prevented any but 
tunnellers from passing in. There would always be several 
sappers here, sitting about on sandbags and smoking or 
yarning. A piece of canvas hung across the gallery, over 
which were an electric light and a notice bearing the one 
word: “Silence.” Beyond the curtain all speaking was 
carried on in whispers and, although it seemed impossible 
that from this point any sound could have been conveyed 
to the enemy, the rule of silence was rigidly observed. On 
one occasion, for instance, while the men were talking and 
laughing on one side of the notice, I saw two sappers, not 
ten feet away on the other side, conversing in whispers. 

The tunnellers’ sentry treated all the inquisitive alike, 
irrespective of rank. There was one instance of a general 
visiting our part of the line, who tried to pass beyond the 
curtain and was peremptorily ordered to “‘ beat it ”—which 
he did. 

Sometimes one would meet with a party of tunnellers 
wearing huge gas masks, with oxygen cylinders strapped on 
their backs, moving quickly along, dragging a kind of 
matting sledge, on their way to a rescue. Later one would 
see men being dragged out unconscious, and then being 
revived with oxygen in a dug-out used for that purpose. 

Occasionally one was told off at night with a carrying 
party for the tunnellers. Sometimes it was timber, some- 
times bales of sandbags, little trucks with rubber-tyred 
wheels, pumps, queer bits of machinery—a hundred and 
one things foreign to the ordinary man’s knowledge or 
equipment. 

I remember on several occasions a tunnelling officer 
addressing the carrying party as they left Little Gate: 
“Now then, you blokes, there’s some rum here. A good 


carry, good rum—bad carry, no rum... .” Bribery and 
corruption ! 
* * * * * 


At times there was a blow-up in No Man’s Land or in 
the enemy trenches, and sometimes in our own. Then 
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again there was what was known as a camouflet. This 
meant that while sitting in your dug-out you suddenly felt 
a thud of the earth, your dug-out rocked a little, and you 
were left wondering. We were always advised beforehand 
—just beforehand—that this was going to happen. Even 
in the case of an enemy camouflet the tunnellers generally 
informed us that probably a slight earthquake would be 
felt, but that there was no need for alarm. 

A camouflet was the explosion underground of a quantity 
of high explosive which wrecked the surrounding workings, 
but did not blow out to the surface. This made it impossible 
for the ground affected to be tunnelled for a considerable 
period afterwards, owing to the unexploded gases being 
held in the earth. The gases were deadly, and all work 
had to be done with extreme caution. Canaries and white 
mice were part of a tunneller’s equipment, being used as 
gas detectors. 

What I have written here represents about the sum total 
of knowledge one could gain of the mining. 


* * * * * 


For some months prior to June 1917 there was a steady 
flow of artillery into the salient. Ammunition dumps rose 
like mountains in a night, until the whole front for a 
distance of twelve to fourteen miles bristled with guns, 
while every day artillery action both on our side and from 
the enemy became more intense. 

By the beginning of June one could feel the air electric 
with excitement. We all knew that something was going 
to happen very soon. And then came the eve of the 
Teh. 


* * * * * 


It was a perfect summer’s evening with a clear sky and 
a breeze from the east. There had been a little intermittent 
shelling along parts of the line, but nothing out of the 
ordinary: in fact the shelling during the last few days had 
slackened considerably on both sides. There was little to 
suggest that in a few hours the greatest barrage of the war 
would crash down, that it would be preceded by the explosion 
of nineteen mines of such gigantic proportions as had never 
before been imagined. 

The whole of the attacking forces had come in the 
previous night, and the great long galleries connecting 
Larch Wood with the forward dug-outs and workings were 
lined with men and equipment. Smoking had been pro- 
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hibited underground, for the numbers would have made the 
atmosphere impossible. For the first time in two years 
the activities of the tunnellers had ceased: there was 
nothing for those thousands of men to do but to wait while 
the hours moved along towards midnight. 

By 2.30 a.m. the attacking troups (69th Brigade, 
23rd Division) had filed out quietly and taken up their 
position, some three hundred yards from where the mines 
were to go up. Orders had been issued that every man 
should lie down till after the exploding of the mines, which 
was to be the signal for the artillery barrage to fall, 
Absolute silence had to be maintained. 

By 3 a.m. all was in readiness. Shortly after three I 
remember the general commanding the 69th Brigade and 
the officer commanding the Australian Tunnellers coming 
out and taking up a position close to a little sandbag shelter. 
In this shelter I could see other tunnelling officers with 
electric appliances and exploders, sitting waiting. 

Looking back, I realize that hours seemed to elapse 
before my watch showed five past three, and I heard the 
tunnelling commanding officer call across to his officers: 
“Five minutes to go, lads!” After which fell, perhaps, 
the deepest silence it will ever be my lot to hear. 

‘“* Four minutes to go ...!” Another period of waiting, 
while the general and the tunnelling commander stood 
talking and laughing together, their two figures vaguely 
outlined against the sky. 

“Two minutes to go, lads ...!” 

Just then a light soared up from the crest of Hill 60, 
illumining the whole world’s surface for us. For a moment 
the general tension was broken by the voice of an Australian 
miner, which audibly said: ‘“‘ That’s the last light old 
Fritz’ll ever let off from there!” 

Thinking of seconds as hours, I feel that I owe that 
man an unpayable debt of gratitude, for his words sent a 
subdued wave of laughter all along the lines of waiting, 
crouching men. 

“One minute to go...!” The laughter ceased as 
suddenly as it had begun: again there was absolute silence, 
while one heard one’s neighbour breathing and felt one’s 
own heart thumping the seconds into minutes. 

I can see the tunnelling officer with his torch flashed on 
to his watch—he and the general, their heads close together, 
waiting for that hand to move round to that second which 
seemed years distant. Then we saw him turn towards the 
officers with the firing apparatus, his eyes still on his 
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watch. . . . Suddenly he straightened up and said one 
word: “ Fire!” 
* * * * * 

Nothing seemed to happen. My impression was that 
the mines had failed to go off. I looked at the tunelling 
commander: he was again looking at his watch.* Then 
there was a dull thud, as though a dud shell had landed 
some distance away, and then a peculiar earth tremor— 
another and another, stronger and stronger, seeming to 
come in waves from beneath one. A faint tinge of light 
began to creep up from the horizon ; it was the first streak 
of dawn. It caught my eye and, as I looked, I suddenly 
became aware that Hill 60 was rising. Up and up, slowly 
and ever up, the whole crest of the ridge appeared to rise, 
while the earthquake became more pronounced. Then I 
saw the crest of the hill, standing boldly out against the 
sky, crack and still move upward: the crack grew wider 
and wider, and then a beam of yellow-white light, as though 
emanating from ten thousand searchlights, leapt to the 
heavens. 

With one resounding crash the barrage fell. The beam 
of light changed from white to crimson; with a roar and 
a crackling the great charges heaved. Thousands of tons 
of clay, sand and soil, pill-boxes, concrete, iron and steel, 
men and material, went hurtling heavenwards. It seemed 
as though the very bowels of the earth must have burst. 
The whole of the hill was enveloped in flame which kept 
changing from one colour to another—from gold to red, 
from red to violet and green—towering up to the sky, and 
yet rolling steadily towards us. I can see now men crouching 
on their knees with upturned faces—the whoie landside lit 
as though by some magic fireworks. The glare was intense 
—and ever onward rolled this mass of fire. It seemed to 
be upon us—we could feel the heat—when suddenly it went 
out—and we were left momentarily blinded, stupefied. .. . 

(I heard afterwards that it was the unexploded gases that 
had caught fire and the wind, being from the east, had rolled 
the column towards us.) 

By this time the enemy barrage had dropped, and the 
air was seething with shells. Though apparently no order 
was given to advance, the attacking force was on the move ; 
the Hill was rushed ; within two minutes we had gained the 
crater, and for the first time since April 1915 the crest of 
Hill 60 was in British hands. 

* Actually fifteen seconds elapsed from the command to fire till the last 
signs of the explosion had disappeared. 
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All along the line the battle was waged with clockwork 
precision, all objectives being reached at scheduled time, 
It was a decisive victory. The mines had done their work 
and, thanks to them, these powerful positions were wrested 
from the enemy with practically no loss to us. 

Of the days that followed the histories of the various 
divisions engaged can tell. It was war much as usual. But 
in my mind there remains a clear-cut picture of those hours 
of waiting and of the winning of the crest of the Hill. It is 
a picture which even Time cannot dim, and this must be 
so, I fancy, with every man who was there. 


* * * * * 


Hill 60 to-day shows no sign of trenches. Trains pass 
through the railway cutting, the bridge has been rebuilt, 
and a crop was harvested last year. 

A little memorial—the Australian Tunnellers’—stands 
looking back towards Ypres. That and two craters, which 
now have the appearance of small lakes, are all that convey 
to one that somewhere back in the years there was a war. 


RP. Aik. 


WILD LIFE IN A COTSWOLD GARDEN 


THE garden is very favourably situated for the presence of 
the wild. Comprising some four acres of flower-garden, 
rock-garden, orchard, and arable, well wooded, with a large 
variety of trees and shrubs, and with a perennial stream 
flowing through a hundred and fifty yards or more of its 
length, it contains all that is favourable to bird and insect 
life. Nor are mammals absent. We are situated at the 
foot of a spur of the Cotswold Hills, and an adjacent park 
has cover for foxes, which raid the neighbouring hen-roosts, 
and for rabbits which have to be wired out of the vegetable- 
garden. We have more than once seen a fox sneaking 
through the rock-garden. Even a badger, an animal not 
uncommon in the hills, has been seen. One evening a great 
noise of yelping dogs was heard, and as the din approached 
a badger broke from the hedge with two dogs at his heels, 
and fled down the path, disappearing in the brushwood and 
the gloom, where the hunt was lost to view. The unmis- 
takable tracks of an otter have also been observed in the 
soft mud beside the stream, no doubt attracted by the trout 
which were at one time numerous, but have now dwindled to 
a scanty few. They, however, show signs of recovery from 
the effects of the drought of 1921. There, too, the water- 
vole disports himself unmolested, and little shrews and field- 
mice are not uncommon, while moles have thrown up heaps 
of mud on the bank. When we are moth-hunting on moon- 
light nights we often find hedgehogs wandering on the paths 
in the dell. 

The red squirrel has almost disappeared ; we seldom see 
one now. A grey squirrel, of the exotic species introduced 
with the usual detrimental results, early one morning ran 
across the lawn, but appeared to be travelling, for it was not 
seen again. Always and everywhere these exotic introduc- 
tions seem to be attended by ill results. I recollect that in 
Jamaica more than forty years ago the mongoose, introduced 
from India to destroy the rats, had in time left the rats alone, 
but had exterminated the quail and had taken to eating 
sugar-cane. We occasionally see a weasel in the garden, 
and perhaps that is why we have so few rats. Some time 
ago we found two large rats killed during the night near a 
heap of leaf mould, each with a bite in the neck; and from 
a hole in the mould ten young ones issued in succession and 
were duly knocked on the head when they came to the 
bodies of their parents. 
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The stream is the most important natural feature, for it 
favours the presence of many wild things. The trout find 
shelter in shady and rocky pools, and beneath the bridges 
and the waterfall near the summer-house, which is gay 
with ramblers and clematis ; and there is a gravel-bed where 
large fish spawn in winter. There are also numerous crayfish, 
seldom seen except when one lifts a stone or other suitable 
retreat of these fresh-water lobsters. The absence of eels is 
curious, and the introduction of elvers from the Severn, up 
which they swarm in thousands in early spring, did not 
stock the water. They all disappeared. 

Moorhens come up-stream from the lake in the park 
below, and may sometimes be seen on the lawn in the early 
morning; in the daytime they retire to more secluded 
haunts, for there is not enough cover for them among our 
reeds and rushes, which stand cold and shivering in the 
current and the breeze, waist deep in water. But there are 
other water-loving birds. One day a kingfisher flashed 
through the garden, like a jewel in the sunlight, and settled 
for a few moments on the rock above the waterfall, but there 
was no place for it to nest and rear its young. 

But a pair of water-ouzels found a home underneath the 
waterfall, which flows full in winter and in rainy weather, 
but in a dry summer drips, a thin and attenuated stream, 
over the moss-clad rocks. There they built their domed 
nest, where : 


The shadows thin and cool 
Fall and flicker and pass across the face of the pool. 


They had been absent two seasons, and we were glad to see 
them back again. Three birds—two cocks, recognized by 
their song—appeared on April 6th. Next day only one cock 
was seen. He perched on a dry rock on the top of the 
waterfall, and poured forth a melody which the plash of the 
water could not drown; then he flew up-stream, and sang 
again under the ivy-hung archway of the bridge. The song 
is short and sweet, not unlike that of a thrush, but not so 
loud. The call-note is short, sharp, and piercing. The 
song finished, the ouzel flew down to fetch his mate, who must 
have been enchanted with his notes. At any rate, next day 
the pair of them were seen on the waterfall; the other 
suitor had disappeared. An absence from home prevented 
further observation until April 18th, when we observed, 
from a concealed position, one of the ouzels sitting on the 
rock above the waterfall with a piece of moss in its beak. 
For ten minutes it bobbed up and down, sometimes dropping 
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the moss and picking it up again. Then the bird suddenly 
“darted below the waterfall and disappeared. On our 
approaching the spot after a few moments the ouzel came 
out from beneath the log above the sluice-gate and flew 
rapidly down-stream, In the place from which it issued 
the nest was found in a hole among the rocks with the water 
trickling down beside it. It was a large structure of moss, 
with an overshadowing dome as yet unfinished. For some 
days watch was kept from a position behind the ivied 
bridge. The cock bird was frequently seen sitting on the 
wire fence not far from the nest, preening his feathers, while 
the hen was engaged in house-building. The hen, when 
she flew out of the nest, always floated a short distance 
down-stream before taking wing. She was seen to perch 
on the moss-covered stump of a tree, tear some moss from 
it, and fly back to the nest, while the cock sat on the railings ; 
but he sometimes joined in collecting the building material, 
and the two would enter the nest together, while occasionally 
the hen took a rest on the railings and preened her feathers 
beside her mate, who never sang in the immediate vicinity 
of the nest, perhaps so as not to betray its position. The 
same activities were observed during several days. Later 
on the hen was engaged in bringing grass to bind the doorway 
of her home, and then, on April 22nd, dry leaves only. 
The completed structure was a large mass of moss, the 
entrance low down on the side, bound with dry grass, and 
the nest was lined with dry leaves only. 

The first egg, white and tapering at one end, was laid on 
April 24th, and two more were deposited on two succeeding 
days. A fourth egg was added late in the afternoon on the 
27th—an unusual occurrence, for eggs are generally laid in 
the early morning. Next day the cock flew to the nest with 
food for the sitting hen in his beak; loud squeaks were 
heard, and it was hoped that in due course a brood would 
be hatched out, and offer opportunities for further observa- 
tion. But alas! some men working in the stream below 
for several hours made some commotion, and the water 
ouzels, taking alarm at this disturbance, deserted the happy 
home that had been built with so much care. # 

The same season a pair of great spotted woodpeckers 
made a nest in a hole in an apple-tree, and were observed 
with great interest, but were unfortunately ejected by 
starlings before they could bring up their young. We have 
all three species of woodpecker in the garden. The green 
woodpecker is common, but the spotted ones are seldom 
seen, perhaps not so much owing to scarcity, but because 
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they are less conspicuous in voice and plumage. They are 
both shy and retiring, though the greater spotted one will 
come to the bird-table in winter. ‘The green woodpecker 
feeds on the lawn, and climbs the Siberian crab-apple-tree, 
whose fruit is so decorative in autumn. Other tree-climbers 
which frequently visit us are the little tree-creeper and the 
nuthatch, whose resonant note sounds from the higher 
branches of the beeches. Nuthatches built a nest in a hole 
in an oak, and plastered the entrance with clay. A tree- 
creeper’s nest was found in a hollow tree. 

At the top of another tree a tawny owl was domiciled, 
and the solitary offspring used to gaze solemnly down on 
us from the height. This was perhaps a descendant of a 
tame one which we had brought up when quite young. Two 
were taken from a nest some miles off ; they were christened 
Bubble and Squeak, and were let loose in the garden when 
able to fly. Bubble came to an untimely end at the hands 
of a hunting urchin, but Squeak used to come flying down 
from the trees when called, and feed out of the hand, taking 
either a mouse or a piece of meat. He even invaded the 
kitchen and stole food from the table when the cook’s back 
was turned, and he would fly in at a window at night and 
perch on the back of a chair. He remained until the coming 
of spring, when he no doubt found a mate. That was four 
years ago, but we still think we distinguish his voice in the 
garden and orchard at night. An owl in the kind of tree 
these birds frequent blends-so wonderfully with its surround- 
ings, both in coloration and form, as to be almost invisible. 
It looks like a part of the tree, sitting motionless, and furnishes 
an excellent example of protective environment. 

But the scarcest summer visitors we have had were a 
pair of hawfinches, which built a small nest in the fork 
of an apple-tree. These birds, although building in a place 
exposed to view, were remarkably shy and retiring, and it 
was not easy to get a good view of them. The nest was a 
shallow and rather unfinished-looking structure, resembling 
that of a neighbouring bullfinch which was pulled out of a 
box-bush, when full of young, by a marauding cat. The 
hawfinch’s nest was made of what looked like the inner 
bark stripped off a tree, resembling coarse fibre, and was 
lined with hair and roots. Four young ones were brought 
up in the month of June. 

Spotted flycatchers nest each year in the ramblers that 
cling to the side of the house, and they perch on the croquet 
hoops and dart out now and then to snap up an insect; 
the snap of the beak on a victim is audible at some distance, 
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It catches butterflies, but appears to avoid white ones, 
which are said to be distasteful to all birds, but are eaten 
with avidity by the tame magpie. The flycatcher arrives 
about the second week in May. At first it is very unobtru- 
sive, keeping to the shade of large trees and uttering its feeble 
squeak. When hunting, it always returns after each flight 
to the same perch. Nest-building is not begun until June. 
At this time the birds love to sit on the outer boughs of an 
umbrageous tree, and chase one another, squeaking vehe- 
mently the while. The nest is small and compact, built 
entirely of moss, bound together with a few dry straws and 
human hair, and thickly lined with hair and feathers. The 
five eggs are a dull green, blotched with red. Very little is 
seen of the bird after nidification is over, and it leaves us 
at the beginning of August. The pied flycatcher is a much 
rarer bird, and only one has been seen to perch on an old 
apple-tree. Then there are numerous small warblers, the 
choir invisible heard among the shrubs and bamboos at the 
bottom of the dell, where their song mingles with the voice 
of the stream and the soporific moan of wood-pigeons in the 
firs and beeches. The golden-crested wren builds its dainty 
nest each year at the extremity of a branch of a fir-tree, and 
we have goldfinches, marsh-tits, and bramblings. Early in 
the season, “ like a living clock among the trees, the shouting 
cuckoo strikes the time of year.” 

Magpies and jackdaws, called ‘“ jackdales”’ by the old 
keeper, build in the adjacent park, and the former come 
sometimes to talk to the tame magpie in the verandah. 
Jays are commonly supposed to avoid the haunts of man, 
and they scream harshly at th~ intruder in their woodland 
domain. But with us, at any rate, these birds are not shy. 
They come down fearlessly to feed from a plate on the lawn 
close to the house, or join the starlings in picking the bones 
left by the dog. We were one day invaded ie a whole family 
of jays, including six young ones just escaped from the nest ; 
in half an hour or so they cleared several rows of broad 
beans, breaking open the pods and devouring the contents. 

One day a sparrow-hawk chased a thrush into the rock- 
garden within a couple of yards of me, and was reluctant 
to be driven off. Kestrels hover on the wind overhead ; 
seagulls and wild geese have been seen or heard passing over, 
and once a heron stood in the stream near the haunt of grey 
and pied wagtails. 

But while bird life is so plentiful, there is also an abun- 
dance of insects. Gardens are not the best localities for 
butterflies, but we have numbers of such scarce species as 
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the Comma butterfly and a few Duke of Burgundies. There 
are plenty of the commoner kinds: Speckled Wood butter- 
flies frequently visit us, and most of the Vanessas are to be 
seen on the blossoms of the budleia in due season. The 
quantities and the species of the lepidoptera vary greatly 
in different years. For example, in June 1922, which was 
exceptionally hot, the Sphingide were unusually common in 
the garden and in the surrounding country. This was 
probably due to the heat of the preceding summer and to 
the attractive odour of the honeysuckle which twines along 
the roof of the verandah and climbs over an old apple-tree 
on the lawn. For the woodbine it was a great year. The 
Small Elephant Hawk moth, generally not a common 
species, swarmed at the honeysuckle at dusk all through 
the month, and were found intoxicated, clinging to the wall 
in the morning, sometimes to the number of five or six. 
This species, when captured at night and enclosed in a 
glass-topped pill-box, always settled down at once and 
never moved, although its activity as it buzzed against the 
glass roof of the verandah was remarkable. Two specimens 
were captured at the honeysuckle on the apple-tree as they 
hovered and probed the depth of the blossoms with their 
long proboscis. But the combination of light and honey in 
the verandah seemed more attractive. One specimen was 
unusual. It was about half the ordinary size and displayed 
much more green on the upper wings and less pink than 
usual, while the black shading extended all over the lower 
wings. Only two specimens of the Large Elephant Hawk 
moth were taken, although it is usually the commoner 
species. But the giant Privet Hawk was found in quantities, 
either fluttering furiously against the glass or hovering at 
the honeysuckle, or in the morning resting in a state of 
lethargy. Still more common were the Poplar Hawk moths, 
which fly so swiftly at night that it is almost impossible to 
take them by a stroke of the net, although they are easily 
captured when resting during the day with their wings 
underlapping. 

In the heat of summer that same year we took four 
specimens of the Narrow-bordered Bee Hawk moth as they 
hovered over the ragged robin in the rough bank where the 
bugles also blow. The same place also yielded some speci- 
mens of the Forester in their garb of green, where they 
flitted among the thistles. Unlike most species, the male 
is nearly twice the size of the female. Higher up the slope, 
where the yellow rockrose flowers, were countless numbers 
of the much rarer Cistus Forester, This species is very small 
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and the wings have a metallic sheen, All the specimens 
captured flying over the short grass and rockrose were 
males ; the grass had to be searched for females, which were 
very sluggish and took wing only when disturbed. Humming- 
Bird Hawk moths come freely to honeysuckle, but others of 
the Hawk family, such as Lime Hawk, Death’s Head, and 
Eyed Hawk moths, have been found only in the larval or 
pupal stages of existence. 
It is not possible here to detail all the nocturnal moths 
which have been captured, but the Golden Plusia, found in 
numbers buzzing round the delphiniums, deserves mention, 
for it was first discovered in England only in 1890. We 
have also taken Esmeralda, the ilver variety of this moth. 
Then caterpillars are always sought for and carefully tended. 
A brood of Oak Eggars, reared from the egg, has been fed 
on privet and brought through the winter, pupating in 
February, and the moths emerging in April. But hitherto 
we have had no success with the allied Fox Moth. The larva 
cannot be fed through the winter, for there is no food plant. 
In nature they hibernate in larval form, and pupate in 
spring. We brought one alive through winter in a flower- 
pot in the garden, but it died in March. A new fact worth 
noticing is that in 1922 the second brood of both moths and 
butterflies was larger, better-coloured, and more numerous 
than the first brood. Perhaps this is the case in all or most 
years, and it would be worth while taking observations. 
There are still many new things to be observed in the 
life-history of the lepidoptera. Why, for example, do we 
find two entirely different varieties of the Miller Moth 
caterpillar feeding on the same sallow bush? They were 
in close proximity, as though from one brood; yet of five 
specimens, four were of a beautiful pale green colour, with 
long, silky white hairs as soft as thistle-down, while the fifth 
was a golden yellow, and the silky hair was pale yellow, 
with a few threads of black hair behind the head. This 
caterpillar is remarkable, for the silky down, instead of 
standing straight up, floats down all round, on one side 
growing forwards and on the other backwards. When the 
creature crawls the hair undulates like a June meadow swept 
bythe wind. A few days before pupating, the colour changed 
to dingy brown, and the hairs, except the tips, turned black 
and lost their silky texture and flowing growth, rising straight 


up from the body. G 
R. G. Burton 


“IMPRESSIONS OF A TOUR ROUND 
THE UNION 


Just twelve months after my return from a long and 
intensely interesting tour round the Union of South Africa, 
it is diverting to think over the various questions asked me 
by my friends when I got home. I spent some three months 
looking into the conditions and prospects of settlers, and 
here are some of the questions put to me on my return. 

** What struck you most of all about your tour in South 
Africa ?”? And I answer with another question: ‘“‘ How 
is it that I left in South Africa an atmosphere of contentment 
and happiness, to find in England a general feeling of 
depression and discontent, and even of foreboding?” For 
that is the feeling I have, though I find it difficult to express 
the real reason. On my arrival in England I seemed to 
enter into a pall of depression. Nearly every man I met 
seemed to suffer from some trouble; if it was not financial 
stringency it was trouble with the trade unions; if it was 
not labour difficulties it was lack of trade; or else an east 
wind or an impenetrable fog. If the trouble was not real 
it was imaginary; if not moral it was climatic. But there 
the trouble was, and you could not get away from it. That 
was how England struck me after South Africa. Perhaps 
it is that here we take our pleasures sadly. But I could not 
explain quite why the people of South Africa seemed to radiate 
an atmosphere of contented happiness which in England 
is not so noticeable. During my tour I put to a settler of 
some four years’ standing, an ex-naval officer, the question 
as to what was the real attraction of the country which 
I felt strongly but could not analyse. His answer was a 
long one, but perhaps nearer the truth than any other I got. 

“As you know,” he said, “I am just getting my farm 
into a state of production after four years of work. A few 
weeks ago one of my native boys came into my house 
one morning as I was dressing with the news that my best 
pedigree cow had died suddenly during the night. I could 
have suffered no greater loss. But after I had been round 
the cattle sheds I went out to have a look round my farm 
and to direct the work for the day. And when I had been 
out for an hour in that glorious sunshine I felt that after 
all the loss of my best cow was not irretrievable ; I should 
manage somehow to replace it, and anyhow it was good 
to be alive on such a lovely morning.” That, I think, is the 


secret of South Africa, that the sunshine dispels all sense of 
gloom. 
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‘* What are the farming prospects in South Africa’?” 
My invariable answer is that the prospects are such as the 
settler makes them. Prospects there are in plenty if the 
farmer has the energy and initiative to seize them. I 
remember meeting a farmer, born and bred in Scotland, who 
took great pride in showing me round his farm. ‘I took 
over this farm fourteen years ago when I left the police,” 
he told me; ‘‘I had practically no. capital then; I value 
my farm to-day, with the crops and stock on it, at about 
£34,000.”” And this man took over the farm from his own 
brother, who left because he could not make it pay. That, 
I think, exactly describes farming in South Africa. Success 
depends 90 per cent. on the man. It is not a question of 
whether the type of farming you prefer is suitable to the 
country. In some part of the country or another you can 
farm successfully any form of crop, or breed any form of 
stock. You have only to choose the part suitable for the 
type of farming you prefer. When I see thirty or forty 
tenant farmers in this country applying for the same farm 
and between them bidding up the rent to an exorbitant 
level, I wonder why some of them‘ don’t cut adrift and go 
out to South Africa, where good land can be had at prices 
from 5s. to £10 an acre freehold. It is not a question of 
there being a few hundred acres to be had. There are 
hundreds of thousands of acres to be bought at a reasonable 
price, if the settler keeps his head and will take good advice 
from those who know the local conditions. And this advice 
will be given free to any new settler by the 1820 Memorial 
Settlers’ Association. The settler has only to ask. This 
Association is financed by voluntary contributions and by 
a grant from the Overseas Settlement Department of the 
British Government. It exists only to give free advice and 
training to those settlers who have the initiative to go out 
from their homes and try their fortune in this attractive 
country of many possibilities. Some years ago a man stood 
in a busy London thoroughfare offering to the passers-by 
genuine’ £1 notes at the price of one shilling each. Hardly 
one did he manage to sell to a distrustful public. So to-day 
this Association offers to settlers something for nothing. 
But often the settler looks for some ulterior motive. There 
is no ulterior motive of the kind they seek. The British 
Government gives financial aid in order to help on the 
development of yet another corner of our Empire: patriotic 
South Africans give voluntary contributions, being actuated 
by the desire to see their country developed by the right 
type of settler. Consequently, there has sprung up in South 
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Africa this vast voluntary organization, served throughout 
the Union by paid organizers and by local voluntary 
committees which cover almost every corner of the country. 
A settler aptly described the Association to me: He said, 
**T spent six months touring this country before I decided 
where to settle; wherever I went I found that the Associa- 
tion put me in touch with ‘the local honest man’ who gave 
me his help and advice.” In Great Britain the Association 
will give free advice to anybody contemplating going to 
South Africa. Full details can be obtained from the offices 
at either 199, Piccadilly, London, W. 1, or at 30, Rutland 
Square, Edinburgh. 

As in most other businesses, success in farming depends 
largely, I think, on the competition with which one meets. 
Most farmers in South Africa own far more land than they 
can really work to the full extent ; consequently, the stan- 
dard of farming generally, as judged in this country, is not 
high. And I therefore believe that the average farmer from 
home, working his land on more intensive lines, stands a 
good chance of meeting with success. Owing to the plentiful 
supply of native labour, the farmer, though he should know 
how to do the work which he expects his native boys to 
perform, is really in the position of a supervisor of labour. 
If the native is given fair treatment and is paid regularly, 
he will work all right, and his labour will be easily obtainable. 

“What sort of climate is it in South Africa ?’’ was another 
question continually asked. It is difficult to describe in 
one sentence the climate of a country extending over 470,000 
square miles. Naturally, the climate varies according to 
altitude, locality, etc. If you prefer a hot climate with about 
350 days’ sunshine in the year and an average rainfall of five 
to ten inches, you can get it easily. If you want a climate 
with less heat and a rainfall of say thirty or forty inches, 
anybody in South Africa can tell you many places where you 
will find what you desire. South Africa embraces every form 
of climate from the sub-tropical to the cool, misty climate 
with a heavy rainfall such as we associate with the highlands 
of Scotland. If you want to live at sea-level it is easy: if 
you prefer to live six thousand feet up it is equally simple 
to do so. Consequently, I often wonder why so many 
people go and settle in the South of France, in an attempt to 
live cheaply. There, owing to the unsatisfactory state of 
French finance, they risk a heavy tax on foreigners or a 
capital levy. In South Africa you run none of these risks. 
There, I believe, they have liquid assets to cover the whole 
of their national debt. Besides the climate is so much nicer. 
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So the attractions of the Union appeal not only to the 
farmer, but also to the man with a limited income. A small 
income goes further out there. It can hardly fail to do so 
with income tax at ls. in the £ instead of 4s., and with 
rates lower in proportion as well. It is possible to maintain 
a home in comfort and have some spare money to spend 
outside the home'as well. The private motor-car, the occa- 
sional trip to the seaside, and the pleasures of shooting and 
fishing may be enjoyed by the poor man as well as by the 
rich. The trout fishing is good in many of the rivers. The 
shooting may be rather rough, but the success of a day’s 
shooting depends more on what you expect than on what 
you actually kill. A bag of fifty brace of partridges is a bitter 
disappointment if a hundred brace bag was hoped for. A 
bag of thirty birds when only twenty were expected is a 
pleasure and a triumph to everybody concerned. And 
always that rarefied atmosphere and glorious sunshine. 
Besides, there is so much more to be achieved in a young 
country. At home somebody seems to have thought of 
everything. We simply do what our fathers did before us ; 
and many people find that dull. 

‘But I can’t go to South Africa; it’s so far off,’ exclaimed 
one young man. The truth is that it gets nearer every year. 
Mr. Cobham, by his brilliant exploit, has brought it closer 
than ever. When I was staying at East London in the 
Cape Province, my host’s son, with a five-valve wireless 
set, listened to the music of the Savoy Band in London. 
My experience was that many of those who had lately settled 
in South Africa did not care to come home often. They 
thought the life here narrow and the climate cold. That 
was the real trouble. They preferred their new home. 

And so one wonders why more people don’t try the experi- 
ment of life in South Africa. Many, never probably having 
seen South Africa, think they prefer their own country. 
So many British people who settle there grow fond of the 
country that there cannot fail:to be some attraction. And 
the judgment of the man who has tried it is more dependable 
than the judgment of one who has never left his native shores. 
It is not a question of emigrating to relieve the surplus popu- 
lation at home. It is a question of going out to improve your 
own position and to increase your own happiness. 

I do not remember a case of anybody who had seen 
South Africa, returning with other than pleasant recollec- 
tions of the country. 

LEVEN AND MELVILLE 


PROHIBITION IN FINLAND 


FINLAND, that) important, outpost of civilization which 
stands as a.sentinel in front of Bolshevik Russia, has adopted 
a policy of Prohibition of,all alcoholic liquor. During. a tour 
of that, very interesting country in 1925 I sought the reason 
why, and also to note how prohibition was working: 

As ‘to, the reason why, I found it difficult to find a 
satisfactory explanation. Official Finland is inclined to be 
apologetic to. strangers on the subject. One explanation, 
more “‘ political ’’ than adequate, is that the Prohibition 
policy is a legacy of the Russian domination of the country: 
Another explanation, that the Finn when “he has drink 
taken ”’ is a particularly dangerous type was often advanced. 
It did not seem to have much validity.. Taking him on the 
whole, the Finn is an exceptionally well-balanced national 
type, very prudent, very thrifty, with a good sense of public 
order... Some individuals, as in other countries, become 
quarrelsome under the influence of. alcohol, but it is a libel 
to allege that the Finn is a specially wild man. 

What I concluded to be the real motive for the Pro- 
hibition policy is the passionate desire of the Finnish people 
to get on in the world. ‘‘ Ourselves for ourselves’ is. so 
much .in their minds that, were it not for their very prudent 
and practical nature, I should be inclined to think of them 
as “Sinn Finners.” They have the idea that Prohibition 
will mean greater efficiency. Their national pride has 
always been robust. When the country was a province of 
Sweden that pride was assertive enough to secure a 
practically independent national status within the Swedish 
kingdom. The Grand Duchy of Finland was something 
more than a province. It was, in effect, a little independent 
nation with Sweden as suzerain power. When the Russians 
came into. possession by conquest, the national consciousness 
developed even more strongly. Now that they have national 
independence, they think of little else but of “‘ making good ” 
asa people. They aim at the nth degree of efficiency. 
Prohibition seems to them to be part of the machinery of 
efficiency, on the same lines as scientific ‘“‘ layouts” for 
factories, as up-to-date banking methods which strive to 
combine the best of British and American models, and 
thoroughly modern transport, lighting, and drainage’ systems. 
The Finn became a Prohibitionist chiefly because he was an 
efficiency enthusiast. I think he is already disappointed 
with the results. 
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How does Prohibition work in Finland? In the first 
place, it does not prohibit, in the sense of preventing, a 
fairly general use of alcoholic liquors. The geographical 
conditions make easy the work of smugglers. The traveller 
from Sweden (which is not a Prohibition country) voyaging 
to Helsingfors, the capital of Finland, passes through at 
least a thousand islands which are ideal depots for smugglers. 
If he goes by another route from Sweden to Abo or Hango, 
other Finnish ports, he will see a thousand and a hundred 
islands which offer the best facilities for small motor-boat 
traffic. The Gulf of Finland and the Baltic Sea are 
practically tideless. The islands are chiefly of granite with 
deep water right up to their edges, and with hosts of little, 
sheltered coves. Liquor can be landed within a few miles 
of Helsingfors or a few miles of Hango or of Abo or of any 
other of the principal ports with the very smallest fear of 
detection. Smugglers need not confine themselves to one 
base or a score of bases: they have the choice of thousands. 
The task of the revenue officials is the task of looking for 
needles in a barn full of hay. 

Thus both casual smuggling and organized smuggling 
are easy. The casual smuggler is not a very great factor. 
Indeed, the Government of Finland is not very rigorous in 
discouraging him. The country is anxious to encourage 
tourist traffic, and the very polite examination of baggage 
assures @ tourist that he can bring into the country what 
spiritual comfort he may think he requires during a short 
stay. Further; the Government allows the supply of wine 
and spirits on doctors’ certificates through the chemist shops. 
A doctor’s certificate is not difficult to obtain, and it permits 
the holder to purchase wine or whisky in reasonable quantities 
and at a reasonable price. This provision through the 
chemist shops of wine and spirits undoubtedly enables 
restaurants and hotels by subterfuge to obtain small stocks 
of alcoholic liquor. In addition there is some casual 
smuggling incidental to the ordinary trade activities of the 
country. The coal boats from England, for example, almost 
invariably hide a few cases of whisky among their cargo. 
This liquor generally finds its way into the hands of private 
consumers: but some of it goes to the restaurants and 
hotels. 

One may get liquor at almost any hotel or restaurant 
if prepared to pay the price for it. In my experience, a 
bottle of claret at a restaurant or hotel cost 25s. It varied 
in quality from wine honestly worth about 4s. to wine 
worth 8s. The quality varied, but the price was a standard 
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one. Champagne cost about 50s. a bottle. A hotel porter 
can. provide a guest with a bottle of spirits for consumption 
in his private room for about 35s. In this case again the 
price seemed invariable whatever the quality of the liquor, 
whether bad gin or good whisky or brandy. Nor is it 
impossible to get spirits in retail quantities at the hotels and 
restaurants. You pay 5s. for a whisky and soda at a good 
restaurant. 

These minor evasions of the Prohibition law, which allow 
the private citizen to keep up a small surreptitious cellar, 
or to obtain, with the help of a friendly medical certificate, 
@ regular supply from a chemist, or to buy alcoholic drinks 
at hotels and restaurants by paying famine prices, are not 
of very serious importance from the point of view of the 
Prohibitionist who can be happy with the thought that your 
drink costs you more; nor tle that of the private citizen 
who is robbed, but at least gets good liquor. The loss of 
revenue by the State and the encouragement of law-breaking 
are the most serious penalties that Finland pays for this 
casual smuggling. 

It is when the organized smuggling comes under 
investigation that the seriousness of the menace to Finland’s 
future of the Prohibition policy is revealed. This is a 
sudden-death trade. Its raw material is white spirit of 
96 per cent. strength, the consumption of which has deadly 
effects. 

I have referred to the Finnish passion for efficiency. It 
crops out in a melancholy fashion in regard to this smuggling. 
The claim is made (and is probably justified) that the 
organized smuggling is more efficient than in the United 
States. It employs a fleet of fast motor-boats. When the 
Government Excise Service acquired faster motor-boats they 
were put out of action almost as soon as they came into 
service. The smugglers do not hesitate to shoot, though 
in view of the geographical facilities and the speed of their 
boats, shooting is rarely a necessity. Their motor-boats 
pick up the stuff a little outside territorial waters at night, 
and within a few minutes are lost in the maze of the islands 
surrounding the chief ports. 

Already many farmers and fishermen are giving up their 
old work to engage in the lucrative white spirit traffic. The 
fishermen of Finland are an exceedingly virile and 
adventurous class. The fishing that they carry on during 
the winter months, pushing far out on the frozen waters, 
and running constant risks of being cut off on ice floes, calls 
for great hardihood and daring. These folk are attracted 
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by the great rewards that liquor smuggling brings, and 
chiefly provide the personnel of the industry. 

Within a radius of five miles of the centre of Helsingfors, 
one night, I got into the outskirts of a little action between 
smugglers and the Excise service. Judging from the amount 
of machine-gun and rifle fire it was quite a brisk affair, but 
nothing resulted in the way of a seizure, Seizures, in fact, 
are rare. The importation of liquor by these means is 
practically impossible to check. 

The smugglers used to deal with manufacturers of white 
spirit in Esthonia. Then German commercial enterprise 
discovered this good market, and supplanted the Esthonian 
supply by cutting the rates. The German stuff arrives in 
tins which, in shape and capacity, are exactly like those in 
which kerosene is supplied. For retail purposes there is 
provided a special can holding a litre which fits neatly into 
the breast pocket of a coat. The retail consumer is charged 
the equivalent of four shillings for a litre. The special can 
is given in. Also there is no charge for the cork—which 
has to be a good quality cork to prevent leakage. The 
stuff has such a reek that a very small leakage would betray 
the carrier for yards around. 

There are practically no difficulties in obtaining supplies. 
As a visitor to the country, though ignorant of the language, 
I was able within a half-hour’s visit to a particular island 
to learn the whereabouts of a “shop.” This was a neat 
little villa surrounded by a good garden. Having learnt 
the procedure I did not go to the front door, but passed 
through the back garden where there was a fairly extensive 
poultry run. All the fowls, I noted, wore the white feathers 
of a blameless life. Knocking at the door of a shed in the 
poultry yard admission was at once granted. No questions 
were asked: the kerosene can of spirit was produced: the 
litre can filled, carefully corked and handed over for 
35 marks (the equivalent of four shillings). For this sum 
I obtained enough white spirit to poison half a dozen 
ordinary men. 

Advice on how to turn this stuff into something drinkable 
was easily obtainable. There are two favoured methods. 
By mixing the litre of spirit with five litres of water and 
a little essence of vanilla, a liquor is obtained somewhat 
more powerful and infinitely more mischievous than low- 
grade whisky. The other method is to add a teaspoonful 
of the raw spirit to a glass of tea made in the Russian 
fashion. 

The effect of drinking the mixture is a sudden and 
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unexpected drunkenness. I have seen men drop as if dead 
from its effects. Habitual indulgence in it has a definite 
effect on the eyes. You can pick out addicts by ‘their 
inflamed eyelids. : 

‘For the poorer population of Finland it is the only 
alcoholic drink available. No one without a fairly large 
income can afford to obtain sound alcoholic drink. Anyone 
can obtain a supply of sudden death in the ingeniously 
designed flasks. 

A statistical examination of the effects of prohibition in 
Finland is easy, for Finland, being out for efficiency, knows 
the value of exact statistical records. Before the era of 
Prohibition in Finland the consumption of alcohol per head 
was not very great. In 1890 the Finlander consumed per 
year per head of population 3-47 litres of spirits and 8-24 
litres of beer. In 1900 these figures had increased a little. 
In 1910 they had fallen: the consumption figures then 
were 2-01 litres of spirits per inhabitant and 9-8 litres of 
beer. 

The first effect of the Prohibition policy was to bring 
the consumption figures down to vanishing point. But 
since 1918 they have been steadily increasing. As before 
mentioned, Finland allows a certain legal consumption 
supplied through the chemists’ shops on doctors’ prescrip- 
tions. In 1922 the legal consumption of spirits reached 
about one-third of the amount consumed in 1910 per head 
of population. : 

The figures of the confiscation of spirits by the Excise 
authorities show the growth of the flood of white spirit. 
In 1920 98,000 litres of pure alcohol were seized by the 
Excise authorities: in 1923 the amount seized was 488,000 
litres. This was certainly not due to the authorities being 
more successful in stopping the traffic. It was due to the 
fact that the stream of poison flowing to the frontiers of 
the country had grown enormously in volume. In 1920 it 
was a trickle: in 1923 it was becoming a flood. 

Glance at the criminal statistics of Finland to see how 
they have fared under the Prohibition policy. Taking a 
five years’ period between 1896 and 1900, the average 
yearly convictions for murder were 18, for manslaughter 52, 
for homicide by imprudence (Finnish law recognizes three 
degrees of homicide) 22. During the years 1920-21-22, the 
average convictions for murder were 98, for manslaughter 
139, and for homicide by imprudence 47. If the incidence 
of crimes of violence can be linked up with the question 
of the consumption of alcoholic liquors, it is evident that 
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Finland under the Prohibition policy does. not’ fare ‘well. 
The number of convictions for murder has increased by over 
400 per cent., and for all other forms of manslaughter the 
number has also largely increased. 

Still more significant “are the figures showing the’ con- 
victions for drunkenness. For the years 1896'to 1900 ‘the 
average convictions for drunkenness were 6,900 per year. 
In 1920 there were 21,184 convictions for drunkenness ; in 
1921 there were 30,731, and in 1922 35,916 convictions for 
drunkenness. This offence under the Prohibition poliey has 
increased by over 400 per cent. 

In this investigation of Prohibition in Finland I have 
sought to be fair and not to overstress the case. But I have 
to confess to a reasoned antagonism-to the idea of Prohibition 
whatever its results: ‘Prohibition it seems tome rests its 
case on the fallacy that if a thing is capable of being abused 
it should be abolished. The plausible appearance of logic 
in this will not, however, bear a moment’s intelligent 
examination. Almost everything on earth can be abused ; 
and a case, equal in validity to the case for Prohibition, 
could be made out for abolishing almost everything. Speech, 
for instance. Man’s first innocency has been sadly spoilt 
by the practice of speech. The curses, lies, seductions, 
treacheries that language has made possible! Abolish 
language, make mankind dumb, and how much sin would 
disappear! The logical Prohibitionist should scorn any 
half measures designed to teach man (and woman) not to 
abuse speech, to speak but not to slander, to betray, nor 
to blaspheme. That is like drinking wine without getting 
drunk. His faith is that if a thing can be abused its use 
should be abolished. 

Or consider drapery, which is woman’s favourite intoxi- 
cant. True, indulgence in it has never come to the stage 
of women leaning up against drapery bars and “ shouting ” 
toques for one another: I have never heard a woman asking 
another to have a pair of silk stockings with her before 
lunch by way of an apéritif. But on an impartial summing 
up, quite as much of the wickedness of the world can be 
traced to over-indulgence in drapery as to over-indulgence 
in drink. The woman who from feebleness of will cannot 
regulate her appetite for adornment, but must indulge in 
drunken bouts of fal-de-rals and furbelows, not only has her 
own feet set on a slippery path but ordinarily is dragging 
someone else, sometimes several else, down with her to the 
tip of sin. There is no argument founded on the miseries 
caused by an abuse of alcoholic liquor which cannot be 
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applied with equal force to the abuse of feminine adornment, 
If the logical remedy for one is the prohibition of liquor, the 
logical remedy for the other is the prohibition of drapery. 

Admittedly the absolute prohibition of all female clothing 
would have its inconveniences, its indelicacies. But if the 
prohibition of alcohol were brought to its logical conclusion 
it would be at least as inconvenient and indelicate. The 
liquor prohibitionist who seeks to banish alcohol from the 
stomach of mankind will find as he pursues his aim that he 
cannot stop at whisky and wine and beer and arrak and 
kava. It will be possible for the man and woman of average 
healthy digestion to make his (or her) own alcoholic stimulant, 
on the premises so to speak. The average person needs 
only to eat sugar, and he at once sets up a little private 
still in the part of him which a Scotch cannibal would use 
for haggis. This provides within a few hours, by the 
ordinary process of digestive fermentation, an alcoholic 
stimulant. (It explains why teetotallers are usually much 
devoted to sweetmeats). Prohibition in its ultimate form 
will have to arm its sumptuary police with stomach pumps, 
and when a citizen is seen abroad with an appearance of 
cheerfulness that hints at alcoholic stimulation, arrest will 
follow, and effective examination to ascertain if illicit 
distillation is going on within. 

To return from the general to the particular, the effects 
of Prohibition in Finland have been : 


1. To substitute for the consumption of pure wine, beer, 
and matured spirituous liquors the consumption 
of white spirit of a very deleterious character. 

2. A large increase in crimes of violence. 

3. A very large increase in convictions for drunkenness. 

4, To divert a considerable section of the population 
from farming and fishing to illegal smuggling as an 
industry. 


FRANK Fox 


“LIMITED WARFARE” 


BETWEEN the idealist who advocates the return to reason 
with the suppression of all armaments and the militarist 
who refuses to believe in the replacement of force by any 
international code of morals there is the average man who 
thinks both are wrong, the former because humanity cannot 
yet be trusted and the latter because, in open competition, 
the acquisition and maintenance of force equal to that of 
ossible enemies is for us an economic impossibility. 

The idealist claims many adherents; the gospel he 
preaches makes a strong appeal to those who can shut their 
eyes to the frailties and inconsistencies of human nature. 
As Mr. Scrymgeour said in the House of Commons : 

“TIT go the length of saying, that if this or any great 
nation were to take its stand on the strength of that 
proposition (i.e. that the meek shall inherit the earth), and 
disband entirely its armaments, that nation would be far 
better provided with defence than anything it could get on 
the lines now being followed.” 

This point of view sincerely and strongly held by not a 
few requires something more than the contemptuous brushing 
aside of the cynic. They feel that the Christian Faith is 
explicit on this point—that war is unjustifiable; that those 
who wrong us should be forgiven. 

There are powerful races, however, that are not Christian 
who are strongly enjoined by their faith to fight should 
cause be given, and are promised rich reward if they fall. 
Some of these are within the British Empire—some without. 
The mind has but to travel over Africa, the Sudan, Turkey, 
Palestine, Mesopotamia, India to envisage the results of a 
surrender of power, whilst among Christian nations them- 
selves what signs are there of the awakening of that sense 
of international brotherhood that can alone make general 
disarmament a possibility ? 

Some nations are so sick of war that they will go to any 
lengths to avoid it—but this is not true of all, and we have 
recently had so painful a manifestation of international 
incompatibilities—to put it mildly—as to make Englishmen 
who stand outside the ring very sceptical of immediate 
improvement in foreign relations. 

If ever there was a moment propitious to disarmament 
it is now, after carnage and exhaustion on a scale hitherto 
undreamt of, but what would be the reply of France, Italy, 
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Germany or Russia to an intimation from this country of 
its readiness to totally disarm ? 

Except by the latter we should probably be implored to 
do nothing so fatal to European peace, and as to following 
our example, is it rational to suppose that any of our Allies 
in the war would be willing to forgo the safety—ephemeral 
though it may be—secured by a victorious Treaty, for a 
state of affairs when man-power alone would count, leaving 
them in a position of definite inferiority ? 

These are great days we live in, and men are in mood 
to harbour great thoughts and carry through great projects. 
It is natural that we, who have been spared, should cherish 
the ideal of participating in some act that would safeguard 
the world from war. Have we not had our lesson? Cannot 
we save our children from that which we have passed 
through ? 

It looks as if War alone is insufficient to teach us. We 
are at pause as to whether it is Morality or Machinery that 
is required. Are the hearts of men to be changed or legal 
instruments forged? The former is a long process, the 
latter of doubtful efficacy, and the obvious course now is, 
whilst every attention is devoted to both, to explore the 
means of reducing the scope and calamity of war. 

This is a task in which all can join without reservation. 
Soldiers, sailors, airmen, as well as civilians. 

Modern war as we have got to know it, and as we can 
so easily imagine it in the future, makes in some of its 
aspects no appeal whatever to chivalry, courage, or any 
other manly quality. The storming of trenches across a 
bullet-swept zone, the cavalry charge, the swooping, wheeling, 
dizzy fight in the air, the encounters between ships great 
and small, the titanic battle of fleets, these things will 
ever fire the imagination of men who as happy warriors 
will face any danger in a righteous cause provided victory 
goes to military courage, military organization, skill, and 
discipline. But when no amount of sacrifice on the part 
of the regular forces can avert the carrying of war into the 
very homes they would protect, when war is no longer for 
the man at arms, but it may be equally for the chemist 
and the bacteriologist, when sleeping towns may be assailed 
by noxious gas or areas polluted with deadly bacteria, when, 
in a word, war is debased so that women and children can 
meet their death from an offensive hatched in the laboratory, 
then it does seem urgently necessary that, as war cannot 
be immediately abolished, the rules for its conduct should 
be revised, and a concerted effort made to save humanity 
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from that which has so often been described as a war: of 
extinction. 

It is from the character and incidence of war that people 
recoil far more than from the cost involved in maintaining 
the fighting services, though it is perhaps true to say that 
there are those who hold that the mere possession of force 
induces a disposition to use it, and therefore that the tribute 
levied for its maintenance tends to bring about the very 
evil that is most dreaded. 

But that view need not be taken too seriously. Weak- 
ness is no virtue. A Power such as ours, to which all 
countries apply the term Great, must also be strong—that 
is, strong enough to hold her own, and if we fall below a 
certain relative standard it is quite obvious that we shall 
not be able to hold our own, and that very fact will be a 
direct provocation to war. 

Methods to determine the character and incidence of 
war appear therefore to be worthy of consideration. 

In war, death may be met in the following ways : 


From an enemy on the ground. 
By hand to hand fighting. 
By grenades or bombs thrown by hand. 
By bullets discharged by rifle or machine gun. 
By shell from all sorts of artillery. 
By gas liberated to windward. 
By land mine. 
From an encmy in the air. 
By machine-gun fire. 
By bomb or torpedo (aerial or locomotive). 
By gas cloud. 
From an enemy at sea. 
By shell discharged from all sorts of artillery. 
By torpedoes fired from surface ship or submarine. 
By mines (under-water). 
By gas (liberated by surface ship or submarine). 


Consideration of the above leads to the belief that war 
would lose much of its frightfulness if : 


1. Gas, whether in shells or as a cloud, were absolutely 
prohibited. 
2. If the uses to which aircraft are put could be restricted. 


At the Washington Conference, Great Britain, the United 
States, France, Italy, and Japan, agreed that : 
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The use in war of asphyxiating, poisonous or other gases and all analogous 
liquids, material, or devices having been justly condemned by the general 
opinion of the civilized world and a prohibition of such use having been 
declared in Treaties to which a majority of the civilized powers are parties, the 
signatory Powers, to the end that this prohibition shall be universally accepted 
as a part of international law, binding alike the conscience and practice of 
nations, declare their assent to such prohibition, agree to be bound thereby as 
between themselves and invite all other civilized nations to adhere thereto. 


It will be noticed that this country is only bound vis-a-vis 
its co-signatories, and it is to be presumed that despite 
the use of gas “‘ having been justly condemned”’ by all 
civilized opinion, research and experiment towards making 
it still more devastating, still more easily produced, still 
more generally applicable goes on in this and other countries 
who were parties to the above agreement, because war may 
occur with nations outside the Washington agreement. It 
is clear that the invitation to all other civilized nations 
adumbrated in this agreement should be addressed forth- 
with. 

But if and when international agreement has been 
reached, and the undertaking to respect a perfectly definite 
rule of war signed, how are we to be sure that it will be 
observed ? 

That, indeed, is the crux of all these questions. 

We can with safety limit the construction of battleships, 
because such activity cannot proceed unnoticed, but what 
guarantee is forthcoming when a whole army of inspectors 
might well remain in ignorance of research and experiment 
on a minor scale leading to the adaptation and use of 
commercial and innocent chemical works on a major and 
lethal scale ? 

Some other machinery must be devised. Mr. Arthur 
Enock, in his remarkable essay The Problem of Armaments, 
suggests that much might be done by the exchange of 
knowledge between chemical fraternities of each nation and 
the functioning of an international chemical association— 
but it would seem that we require, first of all, an affirmation 
from all countries that noxious gases will neither be prepared 
in peace, nor used in war, and secondly we require to devise 
practical means of punishing any nation that disregards 
this rule in war. 

Surely it is not impossible to create an effective public 
opinion on such a matter? We are all at one in desiring 
the total abolition of gas in warfare, not because it is an 
additional method of killing, but because its operation 
cannot be controlled, and in this respect it differs from other 
destructive agents. 
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An unequivocal statement by every Government that 
all work on gas warfare had been stopped, staffs occupied 
thereon disbanded, plant destroyed, and public notices issued 
to the directorates of the fighting services, to universities, 
scientific bodies, chemical manufacturers that noxious gases 
will under no circumstances be used in war, and any work 
undertaken towards the preparation of such gases will 
constitute an offence punishable by law, would go far to 
allay anxiety. It might further be pointed out that it was 
the duty of any citizen to give information should he become 
aware of any such infringement of the law. 

If, after the outbreak of war, a belligerent used gas, the 
offence, being one against International Morality, should 
draw upon the guilty party the combined and active hostility 
of all other countries, which might be manifested in ways 
other than actual military intervention. 

Some might urge that a strong European combination 
bent on winning a war at all costs could and would snap 
its fingers at all restrictions, and that weaker and possibly 
contiguous countries might well hesitate to ruffle a powerful 
neighbour. But, there it is, if deliberate breaking of faith 
and denial of solemn treaty obligations is not to rouse 
reprobation so deep as to be active and militant, then there 
is no hope for the future. Is the agreement that we and 
other countries signed at Washington as binding between 
ourselves going to be disregarded if we fall out? And if 
that agreement is not a farce, but one that will be honourably 
observed, why should not its scope be extended to embrace 
all countries ? 

The second desirable limitation is with reference to 
aerial warfare. Certain phases of aerial warfare, such as 
bombing from a great height, resemble gas warfare in 
its promiscuous and incalculable effect, and international 
agreement that shall so regulate it as to discriminate 
between combatants and noncombatants is desirable. And 
here at once we are faced with a serious difficulty—lines 
of communication, reserve troops, dumps, stores, and 
depots behind front trenches have always been open to 
attack, and it can well be argued that lines of com- 
munication may extend hundreds of miles across land 
and sea, and that in the heart of any belligerent country 
you may find the preparation and accumulation of men and 
munitions destined to travel along those lines for service at 
the front. It would be illogical to spare great concentrations 
of force simply because they were farther off, and yet attack 
the nearer ones. 
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And as in modern war it appears inevitable that the 
whole nation should mobilize, no place whatever can be 
held free from air attack, since it is certain to harbour either 
combatants or war material, and the nature of that attack 
will be such as to expose all classes of the community without 
respect to sex or age to the same peril. 

At Washington the question of limitation of air warfare 
was gone into, and the Committee was of opinion that it 
is not at present practicable to impose any effective 
limitations upon the numbers or characteristics of aircraft 
either commercial or military—and the reasons given were, 
in the main, sufficient. 

Limitation of numbers, of horse-power, of lift tonnage, 
of personnel, of aircraft budgets were all considered and 
rejected as impracticable. 

Can any other limitations be suggested ? Is it worth 
while proposing that aircraft should be restricted to 
observation duties only, with permission to carry a machine- 
gun equipment for use against other aircraft that interfere 
with such observation duties ? 

It would have to be shown, first, that such a proviso 
would not weigh unevenly in the scales when applied to the 
various nations. 

Continental Powers would appear to benefit equally. 
War would not be marked, as airmen predict, by mutual 
paralysis of its directing centres in the first few days, 
accompanied by chaos and the indiscriminate slaughter of 
innocent persons, nations would no longer live under the 
oppressive cloud that when the fatal hour struck no one was 
safe above ground without a gas mask. In order to be free 
from exaggeration it should be said at once that we have 
not come to that yet. Air power as it exists to-day in 
Europe is insufficient for such effects, but a few years hence 
when civil flying has added thousands of pilots to a nation’s 
effectives, when aircraft construction firms have multiplied, 
when engines and equipment have been standardized, the 
fear will have real foundation. It is recorded that during 
the war a single American firm contracted to deliver one 
hundred aircraft a day. 

Continental Powers might well say that with such a 
restriction they are deprived of their most effective weapon 
against Great Britain; that Great Britain menaces Europe 
and at the same time protects her vital sea transport by 
a predominant fleet, and it is by aircraft and aircraft alone 
that her shipping can be attacked and her fleet reduced. 

If such an objection cannot be rebutted we might well 
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agree to the full use of aircraft over the sea, with the proper 
observance, however, of any rules internationally agreed 
upon as regards attack on undefended merchant ships. 

This would admit of the use of bomb and torpedo against 
all sorts of armed vessels. 

The Washington Committee was perhaps unduly nervous 
of suggesting anything which might retard the science of 
aviation. They considered that the unrestricted develop- 
ment of means of transportation and communication will 
contribute to the removal of the causes of war owing to 
better distribution of the world’s resources in raw materials 
and freer intercourse between peoples. 

It seems very questionable whether the use of aircraft 
will have any sensible effect on the distribution of the 
world’s resources now carried night and day in such vast 
quantity by rail and sea, and as to the other contention, 
it would be unwise to imagine every foreign visitor alighting 
at the aerodrome to be an apostle of peace or the quintessence 
of diplomatic savoir-faire. We must expect our regular 
quota of those who will disregard national susceptibilities 
and even foment international discord. It seems to be more 
honest to say that at present it is not seen how the human 
race is really to benefit by the conquest of the air, but that 
this—man’s latest and most remarkable achievement— 
must be pursued to its logical conclusion. Our curiosity, 
our sense of adventure, forbids us to desist now—though 
we may doubt whether we shall be either happier, richer, or 
better for the ability, say, to cross the Atlantic in twenty- 
four hours. 

Wireless telegraphy and telephony will more and more 
become the real links between countries—the links between 
mind and mind—which will render the contact between body 
and body less and less necessary. 

The waste spaces of the earth can be crossed, it is true, 
by air, and regions impassable on foot can be charted, but 
these seem modest benefits when compared to the war 
dangers which the advent of the aeroplane brings in its 
train. 

The economy effected by the use of an air force as against 
a land force to hold territory is not thought to be an 
advantage worth stressing. The circumstances under which 
any nation may want to use air power alone for such a 
purpose will be rare and special, for it will be generally 
conceded that if occupation is to be anything more than 
temporary it will have to depend on the intimate day-to-day 
impression and prestige of the occupying force, and not on 
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rare visitations of a flight of planes. The British raj is 
something more than merely keeping order. To be effective 
the governed must see the sympathy, guidance, justice, 
strength, and purpose of the governors operating in all 
things at close quarters. 

We must assume, however, that man’s conquest of the 
air has not been for nothing, though at present with our 
limited vision its effects may appear more disturbing than 
beneficial. The suggestion to limit operations of aircraft 
attacking over land to those which are compatible with a 
machine-gun equipment only is made in order that aviation 
as a science may receive no impediment, and that the aero- 
plane may never be dishonoured by wanton and haphazard 
attack on the defenceless. 

If there is anything in the theory that the more frightful 
you make war the less is the chance of its occurring, then 
the abolition of gas and any restriction of the air arm will 
not receive general acceptance. 

In the opinion of the writer the character of the apparatus 
of war never has had, and never will have the slightest 
effect on the conscience of a people that has been so deeply 
stirred as to contemplate a resort to force. At the beginning 
few have any conception of what war may mean to them 
personally, nor do they much care. All is submerged in 
the national sentiment which sees—not the means—but the 
end. The creation, on the other hand, of new, cheap, and 
devastating apparatus furnishes just that inducement that 
a reckless and less-civilized people may need to undertake 
a desperate gamble against another whose military resources 
are in every other respect superior. 

Gas clouds and aerial bombs are now part of the universal 
stock-in-trade of war, and unless controlled may well prove 
the common levellers of the best and worst States in the 
world. 

Already experts of every country are turning their minds 
to sites for new aerodromes, new defensive batteries, new 
searchlights, but that is only the beginning. One can see 
colonies of men living, working, and directing underground 
whilst the rest move about, unrecognizable in masks, fearful 
of God’s own air—and yet nothing will really protect the 
beautiful buildings, the works of art, the universities, the 
hospitals, and all the other products of man’s highest work 
for centuries past, except the solemnly agreed and expressed 
determination of all countries to eschew a method of war 
that will be destructive of the most precious possessions of 
either side. 
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It is to this particular question, concerning which a 
tentative suggestion has been made, rather than to the 
search for a formula of relative strengths that the League 
of Nations might do well to address itself. 

The latter presents complexities so intricate and far 
reaching as to practically defy solution, but the former is 
definite and circumscribed, and there seems no apparent 
reason why an international convention that has ruled out 
the poisoned and expanding bullets should not similarly 
prohibit the use of noxious gases and aerial bombs. 
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I was present the other day at a gathering of local powers, 
There were present the Squire, the Chairwoman of the Nursing 
Association, and an official of the District Council, who is 
also chairman of the local Rota Committee. 

The Squire, Major Dymoke, was an officer of the regular 
army. He had six years’ war (not on the staff, but fighting 
war)—Europe four years, followed by Indian Frontier and 
ending up in Ireland. Being a trained and highly efficient 
soldier, he ended the war with the rank he had in 1914, 
but with the M.C. and D.S.O. At the end of 1920 he found 
that taxation had removed three-fourths of his fortune, 
which is in land. So he has closed his great house, has 
gone to live in a small one, has sold outlying cottages and 
fields, and has settled down to the business of looking after 
what remains of his property, and doing what the law still 
allows him to do for his people. 

The Chairwoman of the Nursing Association, Lady Mary, 
is the widow of a neighbouring magnate. Her former huge 
house stares sightless down the valley. It is dismantled 
and will soon be pulled down. Lady Mary lives in a little 
house on the opposite hill, and her heart dwells in the 
recollection of fifty years of happy married life, while her 
neighbours remember the goodness and wisdom that inspired 
her wonderful home. 

The official of the District Council, Mr. Prout, is a solicitor 
and a man of sense. He knows the country-side well, and 
does not expect too much of his fellow-creatures. 

These three people do not go to London except to shop 
and to see a play, and I doubt whether any of them have 
ever spoken to a Cabinet Minister, or even an Under-Secretary. 
They are none of them political, but they no doubt voted 
Conservative at the last election for various reasons, and 
they are old enough and philosophic enough not to be too 
surprised at the Government they helped to place in power. 

We were smoking, after tea, in Lady Mary’s sitting-room, 
and the talk turned, naturally enough, on local matters. 

““ Everything in the way of estate management has to 
be re-learnt,” said the Squire. ‘‘ Before the war I could 
police the morals of this village; now, by George, they are 
in a mess!” He smoked reflectively. 

“* Overcrowding,” I murmured. 

** Yes,” he said, “‘ certainly, but deliberate overcrowding 
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by taking lodgers, which no good estate allowed before the 
war. Cottages here were then let at 3s. 6d to 5s., and if 
they were disreputably used or overcrowded I could get 
rid of the tenants. Now I can’t. The vicar has been to 
me again and again about the Lossimers. The boys are 
nearly grown up, and they are corrupting half the little 
girls in the village.” He stopped for a moment. “I gave 
them notice a year ago, but I won’t find them another 
cottage here, so there they are.” 

“There they will be until you do,” said Mr. Prout. 
“That class has left off house-hunting, they know better. 
You might get the boys convicted for their offences, or 
you might not. It is not easy to get that sort of evidence.” 

“And all the dirty talk would do the village harm,” 
said Lady Mary. ‘‘ But the Lossimers don’t cultivate 
their garden. I thought there was a weed inspector. 
Can’t he help you?” 

““Not much,” said the Squire. ‘‘ The County Council 
man won’t prosecute unless you grow thistles and ragwort 
which blow over someone else’s land, but he may end by 
giving me an order sometime next year. And, in the mean- 
time, the little girls . . .!” 

** But,” said I, “‘ what did you do with people like that 
before ?” 

“You got a control of them younger,” said the Squire. 
“You did not let your tenants fill their houses with non- 
descripts, and the young people were not nearly so liable 
to be corrupted. You had influence with the parents, 
because you had power. You got the boys away, and the 
grown-up girls, too. They had a chance of improving their 
minds by leaving their village and seeing the world. Now 
whole families stay together, crowding into one room very 
often, and letting the others to lodgers. The result is very 
visible.” 

‘“* But what do they live on?” said I. 

“They live,” said Lady Mary, “on the earnings of 
either father or elder brother, plus the money from the 
lodgers. For you must know that, though Major Dymoke 
only gets a low rent for his cottages, single-furnished rooms 
here let for 10s. and 12s. Then the daughters often do 
work as waitresses on and off, and this gives them the dole 
for a spell. The boys, too, get alternate seasonal work and 
dole, and then, when that stops, there is the relieving 
officer.”’ 

‘““One way and another,” said the Squire, “they stew 
at home.” 
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‘** The widows’ pensions will increase the overcrowding,” 
said Lady Mary. ‘“‘The mothers are sending for thet 
girls back from the different institutions, in order to get 
the money. They can’t see that they will make nothi 
and only harm their girls by putting them into overcrowd 
cottages. Poor things!” She stopped, and then went on, 
“They are always equally surprised when there is a catas 
trophe, as if you could pile unoccupied and empty-headed 
adolescents into small houses, and mix nondescript bachelor 
with them safely. But, of course, though their morals are 
bad, there are not so many babies as there used to be, and 
that is something.” 

“IT am afraid,” said Mr. Prout, who had been musing, 
“that our relieving officer is a simpleton. He is always 
supporting the prostitutes and the employable work-shy. 
He was appointed because he was your old huntsman’s son; 
it is an evidence of feudal feeling.” 

“I was flattered,” said Lady Mary, to whom this remark 
was addressed, ‘‘ but I thought the guardians idiotic. What 
could the man know about such work ?” 

“They did it because he asked a small salary,” said 
Mr. Prout, ‘‘ and he wastes hundreds a year.” 

“* But,” said I, ‘to come back to housing.” 

“Oh, housing!” they said. ‘“‘We hear a great deal 
about overcrowding and its horrors, and they are dreadful. 
But what is dreadful to our minds is not dreadful to the 
village parents, or they would not refuse to send their 
girls or boys to places where they ‘live in,’ and have beds 
to themselves, and other decencies. And that shows they 
do not have our point of view. Their own is different. 
We do not understand their point of view, but we ought 
to realize it. We are shocked at the overcrowding, and we 
do not, any of us, conceive the mentality which not only 
acquiesces in such a state of affairs but positively enjoys 
it. Why do they not feel some of our repugnance to these 
bad conditions ? ” 

** Because,” said Mr. Prout, who, as chairman of the 
local Rota, spends a morning once a fortnight arguing with 
both young and old on this matter, “ because they like 
familiar things. Their crowded cottage is familiar. They 
like not having to work when they don’t want to, and not 
living by rule. They don’t mind sleeping two in a bath.” 

We exclaimed. 

“Certainly, two in a bath. I had a case of a boy of 
nineteen who slept in a bath with his brother, and who 
refused 15s. a week plus his lodging, food, clothes, washing.” 
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‘sf from the dole.” 


“ Well, you won’t get it now,” he was told. 

He was aggrieved, but parted with the dole sooner 
than with his half bed-bath. We are all wrong on this 
housing question. We don’t understand in the least. what 
the class we cater for like.” 

“Old Hodgekin told me,” said Lady Mary, “ that when 
he was a little boy, they were thirteen at home, and he 
slept five in a bed with four brothers, three one way and 
two another. ‘And don’t make any mistake,’ he added, 
‘we were very happy, and I was miserable when I reached 
fourteen and my mother found me a place away from 
home !’ ” 

“There you are,” said the Squire. ‘‘ Old Hodgekin’s 
mother was a woman of character who knew what was good 
for her boys. Those people exist as much as they ever did, 
no doubt, but they are never common. The generality of 
people float, and now having no compulsion on them, are 
dropping their pre-war standards, both in morals and living, 
and the devil is one can do nothing for them, and cannot 
save their children.” 

** Education,” I murmured. 

Mr. Prout looked balefully at me. 

“Come to our Labour Exchange,” he said, “‘ and see 
what the schools do for the young people. Their youthful 
education depends largely upon their home, and later on 
what they pick up from their employment. We spend one 
hundred millions in rates and taxes upon education in this 
country and, from the point of view of fitting our children 
for life, this is largely wasted.” 

“Tm all for the block grant system,” said the Squire, 
“if it will make us overhaul our educational methods.” 

*“ And staff,” said Mr. Prout. “And get the children 
away younger,” he added. 

* You are unfashionable ! ” 

“T am,” said Mr. Prout, “and so would you be if you 
saw the results of the application of all the modern laws, 
as I do. The education is wrong. The dole to young 
persons of both sexes is wrong. Why, our own children 
are kept under discipline until they are nearly twenty, and 
here are these poor young creatures given every inducement 
to slack and idle, and then we wonder that they do slack 
and idle! The sensible parents know it. ‘ Our children are 
taught to play instead of work,’ is constantly said to me. 
And it’s true. They leave the elementary school knowing 
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nothing and able to do nothing, and the army of black- 
coats pouring out of our secondary schools know very little 
more. I get our local exchange manager to make juvenile 
applicants do a dictation when they apply for work. I keep 
the results. Some day I'll write a book.” He relapsed into 
silence. 

The evening was wearing on and I had a couple of miles 
to walk, so I took my leave. 

The weather was clear and frosty, and the after-glow 
kept the sky bright and prevented the evening from looking 
dreary, in spite of Nature’s winter dress. 

The road lay through corn-fields up to a wooded height 
where my cottage stands. The newly turned earth was 
dark and the entrance to the woods in deep shadow. I 
paused before entering it and looked back on the valley 
scene of apparent peace and innocence, and thought of the 
depressing conversation I had listened to; thought of the 
difficulties of the crowds; of the nastiness among which so 
many young lives are being started, and wondered again at 
the boomerang way in which laws intended to help people 
seemed to bludgeon them. I wondered, too, at the ignor- 
ance we still are in about what our people want and of 
the way in which we let phrases govern us. Perhaps the 
most satisfactory thought to dwell on is that there are 
everywhere, in our country, disinterested people who are 
trying to run our complicated machinery and get it to work 
smoothly. I never forget what Lady Mary and Major 
Dymoke have paid for the stunts our modern Governments 
of all parties seem so fond of, but they never seem to think 
of this at all; their only concern is with the state of their 
people. There is hope in this for the future. 

But I cannot help wishing that these sane and unselfish 
people had more voice in framing the laws for which they 
have to make such sacrifices. 
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ONCE more a Shah is on the throne of Persia, and the 
capital, Teheran, has been en féte. The inhabitants, never 
over energetic, have been more so than usual; the dilapidated 
streets have been swept and garnished; the houses, beflagged 
or carpeted, gay with colour; whilst the Army, the Shah’s 
right hand, has ruled the roast. But that is not the sum- 
total of the Coronation festivities by any means. There 
has been revelry, too, by night. No good Persian, of course, 
drinks, however seductively Omar Khayyém has sung of 
wine—though, as in all lands the strictly orthodox are in a 
minority, one can hardly be surprised if on this festive 
occasion the teaching of the Prophet has been, shall we say, 
momentarily departed from. But if Mahomet lost on the 
roundabouts he gained on the swings! The sun has set, 
the Muezzin has summoned the Faithful to prayer, and 
although his efforts have roused but little interest, of a sudden 
the minarets one and all stand up in the darkness each 
illuminated with a necklace of light. From the highest to 
the lowest—tall and short—they gleam against the night 
sky, casting a ray just sufficient to outline the mosque domes 
with their coloured tiles that loom silent beneath. 

And so things will be until the dawn, when once again 
the call to prayer will echo across the city and the Faithful, 
scarce recovered from the revelries of the night, will once 
more be reminded that ‘‘ Prayer is better than sleep.” 
But it is the vox clamantis ; no one, or at least very few, will 
believe the Prophet’s disciple or pay heed to his supplication 
until the sun is well up. Then Teheran will rub its eyes, 
stretch its lazy limbs and—-sit in the little khans all day and 
ee the Coronation at the expense of a pipe and a cup of 
coffee. 

For months past the official authorities had prepared 
for the great occasion. If Riza Khan, the new Shah, was to 
be enthroned, it must be done with no less show than that 


. of his predecessors. And so, in the first place, the Ark or 


Royal Palace must be made ready. I saw the preparations 
being carried out: there were workmen everywhere. In 
the State Apartments everything was being painted and 
polished: in the gardens, the flower-beds were mounds, the 
lakes were dry and the pathways were being relaid with 
new and brighter coloured tiles. Whether or no the servants 
of the ex-Shah were wantonly careless or viciously inclined, 
is a matter of speculation. But the fact remains that there 
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was not enough glass or china in the Palace, when Riza Khan 
stepped into it, for an ordinary tea-party, let alone for a 
Royal banquet. Neither was there sufficient red carpet, 
@ vital necessity at a Persian function. However, rumour 
had it that several of the Legations had come to the rescue} 
and that all would be well when the great day arrived. 

And so it has happened ; if Riza had been the next and 
lineal descendant of Achmet Shah, the honours paid him 
could not have been more regal. And if there were many 
in Teheran who had thought and hoped that the days of 
Royalty were past and done with, and that. a new era was 
about to dawn, at any rate there were bands and horses, 
decorations and richly dressed officials, to say nothing of the 
unique opportunity to gossip, idle, and relax a little from 
“the strict’? commands of the Prophet. All of which the 
Persians delight in. 

Anyhow, the Coronation has passed off precisely accord- 
ing to plan. And why not? If there were any cause for 
apprehension—a possible “ coup,” for example, on the part 
of the ex-Shah’s adherents—the powers that be took very 
good care to guard against it, for the city was flooded with 
troops, all of them well clothed and fed, and to whom not a 
toman was owing. And so peace and contentment, to all 
outward appearances, reigned supreme—certainly in so 
far as the Army was concerned. 

As for the crowd that filled the Tup Meidan, or big square, 
true to national character it was as calm and reposed’ as 
ever. But that in no way indicated a lack of enthusiasm 
or approval of the occasion—it takes more than a Coronation 
to rouse a Persian to enthusiasm. 

And the centre of this peaceful disturbance, Riza Khan, 
the Shah elect, what of him? He isa remarkable man—there 
is no gainsaying that. Indeed, one has only to recall his 

ast life to realize the fact. Born some forty-eight years ago 
In an insignificant village in the far-away province of Mazan- 
deran, Riza’s father was what one would describe in England 
as an ostler, and a poor one at that. But the son had other 
ideas than looking after post-horses. From all accounts 
he was ambitious, energetic, and meant to “‘ get on,” as most 
_ say in Europe, and as very few strive to do in Persia. 

atalism, the will of Allah, predestination, or whatever 
drives the ordinary Eastern to the twiddle-my-thumb 
attitude of mind and body was outside his composition. 
And so, at an early age, he left home and joined the Shah’s 
regiment of Cossacks. A keen soldier, promotion came quick. 


He saw service in various punitive expeditions against unruly 
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tribes, always acquitting himself with distinction, until 
at last he reached the top of the military ladder and finally 
was appointed Minister of War under the ex-Shah. 

As I have said, Riza Khan was always a patriot, and still 
more extraordinary, in a land where fatalism and egoism are 
the general rule, he firmly believed that, wisely directed, 
Persia could again become a great and powerful nation. And 
so he bent his energies and directed his thoughts and actions. 
Such a spirit at the Court of the Shah, where indolence and 
laissez-faire are, and have been for centuries, the order of 
the day, was not likely to appeal over well to the “ King of 
Kings” and his parasites. And so matters turned out. 
To paraphrase an old adage, if Mahomet refused to push 
- mountain, the mountain would push Mahomet—and 
it did. 

There is no doubt that several years previous to the 
late Shah’s dethronement, affairs in Persia were decidedly 
bad, and they were getting worse. The tribes, particularly 
the Kurds, were becoming very unmanageable—murders 
were common, robberies a daily occurrence. A strong hand 
and an equally strong line of action were imperative to 
establish law and order. In his spare moments the Shah, 
in his dilatory fashion, undoubtedly did try to correct 
matters, but the pace was too slow for his War Minister. 
The result is well known. Whilst in Paris on a visit Achmet 
Shah was informed from Teheran that he might prolong his 
stay indefinitely, and that to his advantage. The Shah took 
the hint and Riza took the throne. According to the late 
Lord Curzon, who travelled through the country some twenty- 
five years ago, the crown jewels, as unique as they were 
magnificent, were worth at least three million pounds 
sterling. That is quite probable, though rumour has it that 
the ex-Shah has most of them with him now in Europe. 
In any case, the Teheran Treasury was closed to me three 
months ago ‘owing to extensive repairs °’—which looked 
suspicious. 

But to return to Riza Shah, as a character study, if for 
no other reason, he is certainly an outstanding personality. 
Tall—he is considerably over six feet—and holt in propor- 
tion, he seems to tower over all who come near him, a physical 
advantage very valuable in the East, where stature counts 
for so much; added to which he carries himself well. There 
is no stoop or shuffling in his gait: sitting or standing he 
never loses a fraction of his height. Of a dark complexion 
his features are quite ordinary. Indeed, in a crowd, but for 
his height he would never be noticed at all, except that 
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perhaps one might ask as to who was the man with the 
curious eyes. 

Summed up, Riza Shah is of the people, a real man to 
look upon. His commanding appearance is just what the 
Persian appreciates and looks for in a ruler. Indeed, I am 
prepared to state that if the physical attributes of the ex- 
Shah and Riza had been reversed, the present ruler of Persia 
would have found it a far more difficult task to seat himself 
on the throne and Achmet Shah have lost it less easily. 
Married twice, he has one child—the Crown Prince—now a 
delightful little boy of seven or eight years old. I met him 
one morning in the Palace grounds. The most diminutive 
little fellow I have ever seen, a pocket edition of his father, 
both in cast and clothes. Followed by two attendants, 
he was walking sedately up and down the tiled pathway 
that leads to the great marble throne at the end of the 
garden. He wore the uniform of a Cossack, the Shah’s 
regiment, and looked for all the world like a mechanical 
toy soldier. 

Not content, however, with a son of his own, Riza, who 
is evidently fond of children, adopted another some months 
ago. The story goes, and I can quite believe it, that walking 
near Teheran one morning, he saw a woman crying near a 
well, who told him that rather than see her child die of hunger 
she had decided to end its life. Riza offered to adopt it, took 
it home, and has been ceaseless in his devotion ever since. 
With two children so near the heart and throne of the ruler 
Persian history may yet be repeated. 

Like all really great men the new Shah has the usual 
mixture of courage and simplicity. Thus, for instance, the 
wonderful Gulistan, or Regal Palace, with its fountains and 
gardens and many crystal decorated rooms, is his now to enjoy. 
But he prefers to live in his own house on the outskirts of 
Teheran, which is nothing more nor less than a hideous over- 
grown villa. Personally, of the two alternatives, I applaud 
his decision, for anything more uncomfortable, garish, and 
distasteful than the royal residence it would be impossible 
to conceive. The rooms, ceilings, and walls are mirror 
panelled, with here and there an alcove that has been made 
to look like a glass grotto. Massive chandeliers, combining 
many colours—pink, yellow, and blue—hang from every 
ceiling; whilst the most forbidding furniture, sofas and 
chairs, covered with the brightest and most gaudy velvets, 
line the walls and seem to compete with the nightmare 
pictures in the passages and landings, too various and hideous 
to describe. 
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But the beautifying of the royal apartments does not 
stop here. There are clocks, large and small; massive 
china vases ; huge ormolu tables; gramophones; mechani- 
cal toys; full-length portraits of crowned heads—notably 
the ex-Kaiser—as wooden as sign-boards; and oleograph 
pictures, too, that would disgrace any public-house in Eng- 
land. In short, the Shah’s Palace is a warehouse of horrors. 

And this is where the coronation festivities have taken 
place. I am not surprised that Riza prefers his little home in 
the suburbs of the capital now that all is over. Of course 
he will use the palace for State functions, such, for instance, 
as dinner-parties, which, by the by, are exceedingly well 
done. As proof of his interest in such entertainments on 
one occasion lately, he personally superintended all the 
arrangements himself; the result was as stately a perform- 
ance as anything done by the ex-Shah. 

Surrounded by luxury, or at any rate with the oppor- 
tunities of satisfying his every wish, one would not have been 
surprised if Riza had taken the fullest advantage of his 
position. As a matter of fact, he is the most temperate 
person imaginable. He smokes opium, as do most Persians, 
but never to excess. And if he does find that it goes well 
with some kind of spirit, he takes it because of the invigor- 
ating effects; he would be less than human if he did otherwise, 
for his life is a strenuous one. 

As for his manners, he might be a European. It is a 
pity that he knows no French, but as interviews with strangers 
bore him to death, he is saved a deal of trouble. He 
talks Russian, of a kind, fluently, but no other language, 
with the result that he is practically cut off from private 
interviews with representatives of the Great Powers, except 
the Bolshevist minister. Still he holds his own, for in addition 
to being a very astute politician he has the instinct of a 
statesman. 

But as always there is no more perilous réle than that 
of a usurper—even Cromwell discovered that. It will always 
be so, for the position must of necessity breed envy, hatred, 
and malice, to say nothing of all uncharitableness. And 
Riza has to contend with all. 

It sounds extraordinary in these days, but poisoning is 
still a real fear in Persia; anyhow, it is shared by the new 
Shah, who invariably has his meals alone, and certainly 
never touches a dish before it has been tasted by one of his 
“ entourage.” . 

Assassination is again another of his troubles. Accord- 
ingly, away from his own house a servant is always at his 
door, day and night. 
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So far neither jealousy nor fanaticism has shown itself 
in any concrete form. But it is there, smouldering, and can 
only be kept under by strong and ruthless action. The 
intriguer must be put out of his way, the fanatic imprisoned. 

And this is precisely what is being done throughout 
the country to-day. There is no help for it, no other means 
of securing the new throne. Things being as they are, it 
really amounts to a continuous struggle between the powers 
that “‘ were ” and the powers that “‘ be.’” Up to the present 
Riza Shah has satisfied most of his friends and cowed all his 
opponents. 

But as in all countries, and with all men, rewards for 
services rendered are never considered adequate. Relatives, 
friends, supporters, one and all, look to Riza for advance- 
ment in some form or other, and in proportion as their 
expectations, wishes, and demands are not satisfied, so the 
number of his ill-wishers increases—ill-wishers that time will 
convert to enemies. The process is already beginning. 
How could it be otherwise ? 

And then, too, there are the tribes—the Backtiari, the 


Kurds, the men of Luristan—never too well inclined towards | 


any ruler of Persia, always ready to show their independence 
—who may at any moment take exception to the new order 
of things. Will Riza be able to hold them in check ? 

Again, it must be remembered that despite all the failings 
and shortcomings of the ex-Shah, he still has a very large 
following throughout the country. They are not idle these 
days: intrigue flourishes. There are powerful sheiks, 
for instance, who, although they have no particular love for 
Achmet Shah, particularly resent his replacement by a 
Cossack upstart! They argue very naturally, “If Riza, 
why not one of us?” And why not? If only the brave 
deserve the spoil, then now is the time for a display of courage. 
And so the ball of discontent, unrest, plots and counter- 
plots, and covert revolution, starts rolling. Like all dynamic 
forces, the impetus increases in proportion as it is left 
unchecked. Will the new Shah be equal to the task ? 

And all this time there is famine in the land; poverty 
is rife, misery the lot of at least 30 per cent. of the population 
is everywhere. For abject squalor I know no other Eastern 
country comparable with Persia. 

Such is the land, and this the people, these the con- 
ditions, that the new Shah is face to face with. If the head 
lies uneasy that wears a crown, Riza will never sleep. His 
one and only hope is the Army, and no one realizes the fact 
more than he does. A soldier to the backbone, he had his 
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foot in the stirrup, as it were, before he began his present 
ride. But more than this, he realized that the best Army 
in the world, unless properly paid, fed, and equipped, devolves 
into a dangerous mob. And it was, more or less, under the 
old régime, with the result that discontent was rampant, 
As War Minister, therefore, Riza set himself to work. to 
correct the evil, an effort which he took no pains to hide, 
If he was not entirely successful, others were to blame! 
and of course, Achmet Shah got the lion’s share. But at 
any rate the Minister had given good evidence of his sym- 
pathy with the Army, so that when the coup @éiat took 
place all eyes were turned towards him. 

And so long as the troops are his first care, so long will 
he retain his present position. But armies are expensive 
buttresses, and it so happens that Persia can scarcely afford 
to keep even her foundations in repair. 

To open up and develop the country money is required. 
The Army at present eats up the greater portion of the 
revenue. Of course, Peter might be starved to fatten Paul, 
but that will not advance matters. In short, Persia’s need 
and Riza’s security is solely a matter of finance. To estab- 
lish law and order, improve communications, foster trade, 
and introduce new industries, these are the main problems 
with which the present Shah is faced. A solution would 
tax the ingenuity of the greatest statesman. Since the 
cleansing of the Augean stables there has never been a bigger 
task, and Hercules was a demi-god. Is Riza? It is to be 
hoped so, for Persia is truly a fair field, though she is in a 
bad way at present. 

But one thing is quite certain. Bolshevism is no match 
for Mohammedanism. Ever since the formation of Soviet 
Russia a fierce propaganda has been carried on in Northern 
Persia. Faith in Allah, however, has been too strong a 
barrier; religion has won the day. Accordingly other 
methods of conversion must be tried if Persia is to be caught 
in the Bolshevist net. 

And so it happens that wherever there is discontent, or 
even the possibility of it, there the carrion agent of the Soviet 
is to be found. Up to the present there has been little to 
satisfy his natural taste. But as ignorance is the real basis 
of Bolshevism there is always the chance that he may find 
a meal. 

For the moment, if troubles arise in Persia, they will be 
largely due to the extravagant hopes placed in the new 
régime. The general impression is that the Shah has ushered 
in a millennium! That is absurd and impracticable. But 
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the fact remains, and when it is seen that under the new 
Shah things continue much as before, a reaction is certain 
to result. 

There is no doubt that Riza has done much to improve 
the state of the country ; as a Dictator he might have done 
more. But to expect a European Persia, or indeed anything 
more than a superficially reformed one, within the space 
of a single life, is just one of those false conceptions indulged 
in by Eastern nations that prove so conclusively their 
ignorance as to the meaning of popular government as also 
the process by which alone it can be arrived at. 


T. Comyn-PLATT 
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HOW CARLETON SAVED CANADA, 1775-6 


THRICE within as many score years the fate of North America 
has trembled in the balance, and upon each occasion the 
banks of the St. Lawrence have been the scene of the crisis. 
The first is identified in the public mind with Wolfe’s dramatic 
capture of Quebec in 1759, but the incident itself was not 
in fact decisive though a convention often so styles it. It 
merely hastened by a few months the inevitable fall of 
French Canada (1760), abandoned as it had been by its 
mother country for European adventures against Frederick 
the Great. The second crisis was brought about by the 
first—in other words, by the removal of the “‘ French terror ”’ 
from the flanks of the self-absorbed and peace-loving Ameri- 
can colonies, thus making Independence a feasible project. 
For in 1775-6 the American Revolutionaries overran all 
Canada up to the very walls of Quebec, where a weak 
garrison under a great soldier stood a six months’ siege 
till relieved by a British army, and saved the colony from 
almost certainly becoming the fourteenth State of the Union. 
The third fateful moment was, of course, the war of 1812-15, 
when for over two years of sanguinary fighting about 4,000 
British regulars supported by a handful of militia defended 
the long Canadian frontier against the whole power and 
resources of the United States. The crucial moment here, 
for no heroism could have longer faced the odds or stood the 
strain, was the timely release of Wellington’s army from 
the Peninsular in 1814, large drafts from which put Canada 
out of all further danger. English historians, absorbed in 
the Napoleon wars, find space reluctantly and with obvious 
boredom for a brief account of this pregnant struggle, usually 
taken uncritically from the standard American histories. 
These last are naturally reticent about their failures by land, 
and the cry of ‘On to Canada!” which resounded through 
two-thirds of the Union and was a leading incentive to a 
war provoked by the Americans. They prefer to give space 
to the maritime side of the conflict and the successful duels 
of their over-sized frigates, which, compared to the vital 
issues involved in the land war, were of scarcely more moment 
than so many international yacht races. 

The first of these struggles, 1755-60, was to decide whether 
France or England should predominate in North America. 
The two latter whether Great Britain was to preserve her 
footing there against the United States. I propose to give 
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a brief sketch of the first of those two attempts which the 
Americans made to annex Canada when, but for the fortunaté 
presence of an able leader at a time when such treasures 
were notoriously scarce, they would have succeeded. 

It was in the autumn of 1775—at the outbreak of the 
revolutionary war—that the Americans made a determined 
dash for Canada. Their primary motive was to forestall a 
British occupation of it in force, and the flank attack on the 
Colonies that a little later Burgoyne actually made with 
such disastrous results to his army. Canada, in broad 
terms, then covered what is now the province of Quebec, 
but controlling outside it an illimitable, ill-defined western 
wilderness, not concerned with my subject here: its entire 
population was about 80,000. At its western extremity 
stood the little city of Montreal (8,000 pop.), near its eastern 
limits that of Quebec (6,000 pop.). In each of them were 
perhaps a thousand British residents, largely traders and 
merchants recently introduced from New England. The 
rest were French. The rural population, at least seven- 
eighths of the whole, consisted of French peasant farmers 
(habitants) sitting under a modified feudal system. The 
Quebec Act had just been passed at Westminster, con- 
firming to the French practically all their former privileges, 
their Church establishment, their land laws. The Americans 
had made these concessions a conspicuous cause of complaint 
against the Crown. The French Canadians, on the other 
hand, had naturally welcomed the Act as a Charter of Rights. 
It was inconceivable to the Home Government that any 
section of them would sympathize with the insurgent 
Americans, their immemorial enemies, who if successful would 
have given their reactionary privileges short shrift. Nor 
in truth did any intelligent French Canadian among them 
adopt. such an abnormal attitude. But, unfortunately, 
some 80 or 90 per cent. were abnormal, in so far as 
they were illiterate and ignorant peasants, credulous beyond 
belief, and this was the trouble. For they formed the great 
bulk of the territorial militia, still maintained under the 
Crown organization which had served the French governors 
so long and so well, alike against British and Indians. The 
numbers available are generally estimated at over 10,000. 
But exactitude matters nothing, for half that force supporting 
the British regulars would have repulsed the Americans 
with ease. 

_ But when the crisis came, almost to a man the militia 
refused to march, deaf to the orders and entreaties of their 
seigneurs, their officers, and even their priests. American 
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pepegnetiin had for long been busy in the parishes, 
cleverly and effectively twisting every concession in the 
Quebec Act into a perverted and sinister meaning, and on 
their part promising to free their lands from the feudal 
dues attaching to them—slight though these were. Mercifully, 
at this fateful hour, Sir Guy Carleton was Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief in Canada. A personal friend of 
Wolfe, he had been with him at Quebec and had served with 
distinction through the Seven Years’ War. He knew 
America and the Americans well, and was the ablest: viceroy 
Canada ever had in the days when such officials really 
counted. He had not long returned from seeing the Quebec 
Act through Parliament. Suspecting the possible default 
of the French militia he had urgently begged for reinforce- 
ments, but none were forthcoming. In the depleted state 
of the British Army there were none tosend. Gage himself 
at Boston was pitiably short of troops. 

In the meantime the Americans were advancing at two 
points, nearly 3,000 under Montgomery by the old Lake 
Champlain route against Montreal, while 1,100 picked volun- 
teers under Benedict Arnold from New England were pushing 
up through the Kennebec wilderness against Quebec. To 
oppose them Carleton had some thousand and odd regulars 
and a few scratch groups of volunteers and urban militia 
British and upper-class French. The territorial militia 
had now frankly defaulted, while many of the American- 
British in the two cities were not unnaturally in sympathy 
with their compatriots to the south. Half Carleton’s regulars 
were absorbed by the two frontier forts of St. John and 
Chambly. But they and their small garrisons were soon 
overwhelmed by artillery and captured. Ticonderoga with 
its guns and munitions had been seized in the summer, 
Montreal (unfortified) now lay open. Everywhere the French- 
Canadian peasantry were assisting the invaders with food 
and transport, a few hundred even joining them in arms. 

Leaving Quebec as the less immediately threatened in 
charge of a deputy, Carleton had hastened to Montreal— 
a company or two of doubtful militia and a few score regulars 
and volunteers were his sole support there. After repulsing 
an advance attack of no vital consequence, Carleton found 
his situation hopeless in the face of Montgomery’s army now 
closing up on the St. Lawrence between him and Quebec, 
130 miles distant. In that fortress city alone now lay any 
hope for Canada. It was vital that he at least should get 
back there—no easy task. So Montreal with its quite inade- 
quate handful of defenders was abandoned, and in the 
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dead of night in a birch-bark canoe with a Canadian voyageur 
paddling in the stern and Carleton in the bow, the two crept 
past the American batteries to ultimate safety, and thence 
on by sloop to Quebec. Here Carleton found his deputies 
—Colonels Cramahe, Caldwell, and McLean—busy with 
preparations for defence. They reported the city as steeped 
in disaffection; so to clear the decks Carleton made 
proclamation that every citizen unwilling to assist in the 
defence should evacuate it within three days. This reduced 
the population by about a thousand undesirables. 

November was now upon them, and the bitter Canadian 
winter setting in. Arnold’s Kennebec force, though 
diminished by the rigours of its wilderness march, had 
already arrived on the river bank opposite the city. Mont- 
gomery, with part of his forces from Montreal, was 
descending the St. Lawrence and in due course pitched his 
camp and planted his batteries upon the historic heights 
of Abraham before the walls of the upper town. Arnold’s 
division in the meantime crossed the river and occupied the 
suburb of St. Roche, adjoining the lower town, where the 
St. Charles flows into the St. Lawrence. The waters were 
fast freezing up and the city, now reduced to about 5,000 
souls, was completely invested, though the actual besiegers 
numbered little over 2,000 men. But, save for a body of 
defaulting French Canadians, they were mostly zealous and 
efficient and contained many veterans of the Seven Years’ 
War. They had reserve forces, too, at Montreal, while the 
resources of Canada now lay at their disposal. 

As for Carleton, he was now isolated for six months 
without the faintest chance of relief. But he had all the 
gifts for facing such a crisis. He was cool-headed, resourceful, 
autocratic in its best sense, and with a personal magnetism 
that made men proud to serve under him. On calling every 
able-bodied man in the city to arms, he found himself 
with about 1,100 British and 500 to 600 French com- 
batants. Of the former, under 500 were regulars, the 
remainder volunteers of various sorts, together with some 
sailors from frozen-up ships in the harbour; the French 
were civilian volunteers or militia-men—a motley force, 
amounting in all to about 1,600 men! He had, however, 
some heavy artillery and a good supply both of ammunition 
and provisions. Montgomery, the American commander, 
was an ex-British officer of the 17th Regiment, with good 
abilities, an old professional grievance, a New York wife, 
and a vainglorious manner. 

We must pass over here the preliminaries and opening 
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phases of the siege, Montgomery’s melodramatic demands 
for Carleton’s surrender and that cool-headed veteran’s 
refusal even to answer a ‘‘ renegade English officer.” Then 
the American batteries pounded away from the Plains of 
Abraham till Carleton’s heavier guns knocked them out. 
Arnold’s men down at La Roche played their mortars on 
the town, and their sharp-shooters picked off every man 
who showed his head above the walls. Thus passed the 
dreary December days. Carleton’s scratch garrison was 
acquiring discipline and, yet more, a personal devotion to 
their chief, who had the secret of inspiring it. But he himself 
could not stir a man; aggressive action was out of the 
question. There was nothing for it but to sit tight and hold 
on, if he could, to this last spot of Canadian soil where the 
Royal colours flew. Montgomery was chafing badly. It 
was becoming obvious that an assault was imperative. 
It was expected of him, but, though a man of courage, he 
was a man of moods and temperament. His recorded feelings 
of the moment from day to day are interesting. But he 
swore that he would eat his Christmas dinner in Quebec or 
hell. After more than one postponement he let Christmas 
pass, and decided on the first midnight of the New Year 
for the assault, and issued his orders to that effect. He 
himself, with a picked detachment was to drop down Wolfe’s 
cove to the frozen river’s edge and thence steal along under 
the cliffs to where the western walls of the city descend to 
the river leaving a narrow gap known as the Prés de Ville, 
and filled by a wooden barrier. While Montgomery carried 
this point, Arnold and his division were to force a ve 
similar barricade guarding the entrance street to the further 
end of the town. 

It was into a pitch-dark midnight sky, powdered with 
light snow, that the signal rocket agreed upon shot up from 
the Plains of Abraham. Montgomery’s toilsome scramble 
along the rugged frozen edges of the river took probably an 
hour. With a dozen others and in advance of his main body 
he approached the barrier. It was defended by two naval 
guns charged with grape and a block-house manned with 
riflemen. The defenders became dimly conscious of something 
moving in the black darkness without and apparently of a 
voice calling. Assuming an attacking force, they discharged 
their whole artillery, guns and rifles, after which all was 
silence. They neither saw nor heard anything more. Next 
morning, when the fighting elsewhere was over, they went 
out, and as the result of this brief cannonade found thirteen 
dead bodies buried under the night’s new fallen snow, one 
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stark hand alone protruding above it; the hand was 
Montgomery’s! The main body behind this leading group, 
apparently bewildered, leaderless, and confused by the 
darkness, had retired whence they came. But in the mean- 
time Arnold’s men had forced the first barrier at the Sault 
au Matelot, and there had been heavy fighting in the cramped 
streets of the lower town. Not half the American force 
had been engaged. The sudden fate of Montgomery and his 
staff in the darkness had put his division virtually out of 
action. Their absence was, of course, unaccountable to 
Arnold’s men, who were fighting pretty desperately. But 
these last were ultimately all either captured, killed, or 
routed. Four hundred prisoners remained in Carleton’s 
hands. 
The defenders, whose loss was slight, were immensely 
exalted by their success, and had good reason to be. It filled 
them with a confidence which stood them in good stead 
throughout the siege, which was persevered in for months 
right up to the moment when Burgoyne’s ill-fated army 
sailed into the harbour in May. The tenacity of the Americans 
through the terrors of the Canadian winter with its chronic 
accompaniment in those days of small-pox was remarkable, 
Reinforced periodically and always provisioned from their 
base at Montreal, they kept Quebec hermetically sealed up. 
They never attempted another serious assault, but they 
tried everything else. Carleton’s elated little garrison kept 
ceaseless vigil and only grumbled when their revered but 
sapient chief absolutely refused to let them take the offensive 
and indulge in sallies. When the day came, however, the 
day they all longed for and would have rashly and quite 
superfluously anticipated but for Carleton’s firm hand, it 
was a great moment and is vividly described by some of 
those who took part in it. The Americans, by some 
unaccountable oversight, had delayed their now inevitable 
retreat. For when the van of the relieving army had landed 
and sounded the hour for the long-wished-for release, the 
whole garrison dashed out “‘ like greyhounds from the leash.” 
Regulars, sailors, volunteers, English and French, even 
students and schoolboys who had done light work in the 
siege. The Americans stampeded along the Montreal trail 
by land and water, barely in time, leaving all their effects 
and camp equipage on the ground. A dishevelled ending 
to a really gallant winter campaign. 
The Canadian habitants had fought shy of their new 
friends ever since they had been forced to substitute paper 
for silver money, and had begun to realize what utter fools 
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they had made of themselves. Their ignorance and gulli- 
bility may save them a worse name. At the same time 
such a tardy repentance when the danger was over hardly 
justifies modern French-Canadian orators at meetings and 
banquets on both sides of the Atlantic in proclaiming that 
the French-Canadians saved Canada to the Empire in 1775-6. 
This hardy fiction has prevailed ever since I can remember, 
and the reader of this brief survey of the actual facts may 
judge for himself the measure of its accuracy! I can only 
account for it by supposing that these orators rely on the 
ignorance of their audiences, or may even be sometimes 
ignorant themselves of the wholesale defection of their 
militia which gave Canada over to the Americans from 
October to June. Having disposed of the sole authors of 
the great catastrophe—they possibly concentrate on the 500 
French volunteers who formed part of Carleton’s zealous 
garrison at Quebec. It is a strange method of reasoning, 
and could only be indulged in where there is complete 
ignorance of the primary cause that put Carleton and his 
supporters in the tight place they actually found themselves. 

If Montgomery’s army had captured Quebec, it is not 
probable that with all the Atlantic ports in more important 
centres to the southward, the projected Burgoyne expedition 
would have been sent up the ever-dangerous St. Lawrence 
to waste time and bark its knuckles against the rock of 
Quebec merely to acquire a base for one of several alternative 
strategies against the Colonies. The French-Canadian upper- 
class were numerically negligible, while the British traders 
were in great part Americans, hostile both to the French and 
the British concessions to them. The peasantry, at the best 
indifferent, could have been easily won over to the Americans 
by the irresistible bait of their holdings and the abolition 
of the seigneurs—simple matters both in promise and effect. 
Canada would have dropped automatically with the rest into 
the lap of the new republic. Nor do I imagine that the British 
public of that day, which for the most part regarded the 
new colony as an unprofitable semi-arctic waste populated 
wholly by French peasants, would have cared very much. 
As it was there had been a strong minority at the close of 
the late war for restoring it to France in exchange for the 
West India island of Guadeloupe. Quebec at this very 
moment, too, was shaping history in another and less felicitous 
sense. It was not yet determined who was to command 
what I have called in anticipation Burgoyne’s army. Carleton 
was the natural and by far the best choice. But Carleton, 
like many other leading soldiers, utterly despised the unspeak- 
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able Germaine, now absolute with the King, not only for the 
discreditable incident of Minden, but for his incapacity in 
Colonial affairs. Rather characteristically, too, he showed 
his contempt, and Germaine consequently hated him. So 
he was passed over, and Burgoyne, who had never served in 
North America, appointed, Had Carleton led that army 
to the Hudson he might or might not have got through. 
But there would have been no Saratoga, Carleton was much 
too locally experienced and far too wise and cautious to have 
walked into any such trap. That is quite certain. And 
without Saratoga and its humiliating surrender there would 
have been no French alliance, and what then ? 


A. G. BRADLEY 
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CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 


THE COMMITTEE FOR CORRECT REPORTS UPON 
ITALIAN AFFAIRS 


To tHE EpiTor oF THE National Review. 


14 Via Nuova, 
FLORENCE, ITALY. 


WE, the undersigned members of the British Colony in Florence, claim- 
ing collectively by long experience and intimate relations with Italians 
of all classes to know more of public opinion in this country than any 
single newspaper correspondent can possibly do, desire to protest in 
the strongest possible terms against the manner in which the state of 
public affairs in Italy has for a considerable time past been misrepre- 
sented to a large and important section of the British Press. As guests 
in this country, we make no comment on its internal political policy, 
which is not our concern, but we wish to state most clearly and emphatic- 
ally that there exists here to-day nothing that can be justly termed either 
tyranny or suppression of personal freedom as guaranteed by constitu- 
tional law in any civilized land. We believe that the present Prime 
Minister, Signor Mussolini, enjoys the enthusiastic support and admiration 
of the vast majority of the Italian people, who are patriotically co-operating 
with him in building up the economic welfare of the country, and who are 
contented, orderly, and prosperous to a degree hitherto unknown in Italy, 
and probably without parallel at the present time among other great 
European nations still suffering from the War. 


(Signed) GrEorGE Dicx-LavpDER (Chairman). 

W. F. Coprncer. 

T. DALRYMPLE DouNcAN. 

Haroytp E. Goan. 

W. P. HENDERSON. 

SHERRETT LAWLESS. 

ALGERNON J. PILKINGTON. 

R. W. SPRANGER. 

ERNEST TAYLOR. 

R. E. WortTHInarTon. 
April 8, 1926. 


“WASH” v. “STEW.” 
(By a Correspondent.) 
A nEW Health Society has been formed with the laudable 


object of teaching the British Public what to eat and when 
to eat it. As a hint of its coming propaganda the 
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honorary secretary of the movement (Dr. Belfrage) issued 
this challenge to all gourmands and some gourmets : 


I should say that at least 70 per cent. of the illnesses with which doctors 
have to deal is due to faulty habits of eating. 


The Society contemplates issuing leaflets and delivering 
lectures on a lavish scale, but the difficulty is to persuade 
the right people—the over-eaters and the wrong-eaters— 
to read the one or to attend the other, and I fear its 
literature and eloquence may be wasted. Undoubtedly 
many persons eat much too much and are indecently 
indifferent as to what they eat or as to how it is cooked, 
Quantity is what they demand—not quality. On the 
other hand, those who prefer quality to quantity not 
infrequently make themselves ill by the richness of the 
cooking they affect, deluged with cream and other biiious 
substances which necessitate annual cures at repulsive 
foreign watering-places in order to give their poor insides 
a chance of recovering from the strain to which they have 
been subjected. Good and simple cooking is extremely 
rare because there is little demand for it, either by gourmands 
or gourmets. Even the art of making tea is rapidly dis- 
appearing from English social life. The new Health Society 
would indeed prove a benefactor if it would and could 
teach the present generation how to make a drinkable cup 
of tea, which demands what it rarely gets—firstly, a heated 
teapot ; secondly, freshly boiled water; thirdly, the proper 
allowance of tea in order to avoid both tasteless ‘‘ wash ” 
or poisonous “stew.” When made tea should be drunk 
and not stand. 


